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LLIs ARNALL’s second book is the result 
EB of a lecture tour which took him into 
every part of the country and enabled him to 
make a comprehensive survey of the state of 
mind of the nation’s citizens. The former 
Georgia governor’s most recent trip to the 
Southwest a couple of months ago involved a 
radio appearance before a Texas audience on 
America’s Town Meeting—a program which 
had as another (and opposing) participant J. 
FRANK Dobie, who also appears in this issue 
of SWR with an article adapted from his 
forthcoming book on coyotes. 

Readers of SWR will remember C. E. Ayres 
for two earlier contributions to the magazine, 
one on an economic theme, “The Path of 
Progress,” and the other on the controversial 
situation at the University of Texas, “Are 
Professors Dangerous?” 

Cart M. RosENgQuist of the University of 
Texas department of sociology presented his 
essay in somewhat different form before an 
annual meeting of the Southwestern Social 
Science Association. WAYNE Garp’s article 
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about the sheep wars, like his “Frontier Ven- 
detta” in the Spring SWR, is adapted from his 
next book, “Frontier Justice.” 

C. V. TERRELL of Austin, an outstanding 
figure in Texas political life for many years, 
has known personally every governor and U. 
S. senator of Texas since the Civil War. Laura 
V. Hamner of Amarillo is author of Short 
Grass Country. 

Henry NasH SMITH, who is now on the 
faculty of the University of Minnesota in the 
department of American Studies, is this sum- 
mer teaching a special course in Salzburg. 
“The Western Hero in the Dime Novel” is 
from a forthcoming book on the influence of 
westward expansion on American writing— 
as was an earlier SWR essay by Mr. Smith, 
“Kit Carson in Books.” 

CHARLES I, GLICKSBERG in his analysis of 
the ‘unregenerate individualist’ Henry Mil- 
ler continues the study of the malady of our 
times which he initiated in SWR last Autumn 
with “The Problem of Evil in Modern Liter- 
ature.” Mr. Glicksberg’s views on Miller, it 
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Recent feature articles in Life, 
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Two books by 


urgency of the Navaho’s present 
problems. ... Two distinguished scientists, 
one an anthropologist, the other a psychia- 
trist, present in these two volumes a com- 


Clyde Kluckhohn and plete picture of what the Navaho people 


have been in the past, and what their posi- 


Dorothea Lei ghton tion is in America today. 


THE NAVAHO describes the tribal culture 
as a whole. The New York Herald Tri- 
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Story of the Doniphan Expedition 
in the Mexican War 


Here is the story of the march of Colonel Alexander W. 
Doniphan’s First Regiment of Missouri Mounted Volun- 
teers during the Mexican War, dramatically handled and 
fully and accurately told. This highly readable treatment 
in novel form of the records of that event should add to the 
popular understanding of American history and be a valu- 
able contribution to dependable Americana. 


Starting from Fort Leavenworth the Missourians moved 
over the Santa Fe Trail into New Mexico and on through 
Northern Mexico, fought two battles and made a treaty, 
and returned in a year via Brazos and New Orleans. Stirring 
stories of St. Louis, Independence, Fort Leavenworth, Bent’s 
Fort, Santa Fe, Albuquerque, El Paso and Chihuahua are 
skillfully incorporated in the running narrative of the 
events of the most unusual march in modern history. 


Mr. Hamele has produced a historical novel of perma- 
nent value, The reader who peruses it will experience the 
pleasure which comes from good fiction and at the same 
time will have the satisfaction of knowing that he is taking 
a lesson in American history in which he will not be misled. 
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should be noted, are presented in two differ- 
ent places in this issue: a review of Remember 
to Remember will be found on page 311. 


MICHAEL FRAENKEL, one of the better- 
known American avant garde writers, is au- 
thor of such books as Death Is Not Enough 
and Bastard Death, and in collaboration with 
Henry Miller, Hamlet, Now a resident of 
Manhattan, Mr. Fraenkel has spent most of 
his life in Europe and China, and in Mexico— 
setting for the unpublished “Journal” from 
which “Mexican Journal” is taken. JoHN E. 
Rosser of Dallas appeared most recently in 
SWR with a biographical essay on “G. B. 
Dealey of The News.” 


C. P. Lee teaches English at the University 
of Tennessee. WiLMA DYKEMAN lives in the 
mountains of eastern Tennessee, where she 
and her husband have a couple of apple or- 
chards. “The Breakdown” is her first pub- 
lished story. WmLLARD MarsH of Hollywood 
is a frequent contributor of both fiction and 
poetry to SWR. 

FANNIE RATCHFoRD, Wrenn Librarian and 
curator of the Rare Book Collections at the 
University of Texas, has written extensively 
on the famous Wise forgeries. Her initial ar- 
ticle on this topic appeared in SWR in 1940. 


asT IssuE William R. Hogan, author of 
[’ The Texas Republic and now a member 
of Tulane University’s history department, 
reviewed Herbert Gambrelli’s Anson Jones for 
SWR. A typographical error caused Mr. Ho- 
gan to say not quite what he meant—and 
what he had to say is well worth repeating: 


The biographer makes no attempt to pre- 
sent the physician-diplomat-president as an 
exciting or lovable character. But fortunately 
Mr. Gambrell of D. has something that Mr. 
Jones of B. lacked. He has the most sprightly 
sense of humor the reviewer has ever encoun- 
tered in the pages of a serious book. This is 
one of the qualities that make this the most 
readable and one of the two or three most sig- 
nificant books ever produced in the field of 
Texas history. First-rate American history— 
or at least Texas history—cannot be written 
without a leaven of humor and a sense of the 
ridiculous. 
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THE MENACE OF MONOPOLY 


ELLIS ARNALL 


MERICANS have always opposed 
A monopoly. The more experienced 
among the Founders had ob- 
served its evil effects abroad, and sought 
to safeguard the infant Republic against 
it. They pointed out that England, al- 
though retaining monopolies in colonial 
trade, was scrapping the system at home, 
far in advance of the era when free com- 
petition and free trade would be the doc- 
trines of the Manchester school of eco- 
nomists. They pointed to the disaster that 
monopoiy had brought upon France, 
where living standards were depressed, 
taxes were unbearable, and trade was 
hampered by a multiplicity of restric- 
tions, 

Jefferson was not alone in his opposi- 
tion to monopoly, although his proposed 
amendment that would have prohibited 
any form of monopoly in America was 
somehow not adopted with the rest of 
the Bill of Rights. Franklin, Samuel 
Adams, Willie Jones, Madison, and Mon- 
roe, among the liberals, and John Adams, 
Charles Carroll, John Rutledge, and 
George Mason, among the conservatives, 
were strong opponents of monopoly. The 





This essay appears in slightly different form 
in Ellis Arnall’s new book, What the People 
Want, published in June by Lippincott. Copy- 
right 1948 by Ellis G. Arnall. 


failure, perhaps chargeable to the blunt- 
ness and political ineptitude of John 
Adams, was an American economic trag- 
edy. Despite his personal contempt for 
Hamilton and all that he stood for in an 
alliance between government and ex- 
ploitation, Adams was not strong enough 
with his party to prevent establishment 
of monopoly in the country. The Bank 
of the United States was chartered. 

Since that day, the fight between the 
exploiting monopolists and the people of 
the United States has continued. The peo- 
ple have won most of the wars, and lost 
all of the peace treaties. Assisted by the 
brilliant judgment of Roger B. Taney, 
the political astuteness of Amos Kendall, 
the trenchant pen of Francis P. Blair, and 
the forensic eloquence of Thomas Hart 
Benton and John Forsyth, President Jack- 
son found it possible to overthrow the 
monopoly of the Bank of the United 
States. 

Monopoly did not make another fron- 
tal attack upon the government of the 
United States thereafter until nearly the 
close of the century. 

Already many of the great monopolies 
had been engineered and were on the 
planning boards, but the engine was miss- 
ing. Co-operation of the Federal govern- 
ment was essential. The monopolists, with 
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the accidental co-operation of conserva- 
tive banking interests, had provoked a 
panic during the second Cleveland ad- 
ministration. The West was in revolt, 
and honest conservatives were as con- 
cerned about the situation as were lib- 
erals. 

The test came in the Republican con- 
vention of 1896. In 1876, the responsible 
element in the Republican party had 
made itself heard. They had been vic- 
torious again in 1888 in the convention, 
with Senator Benjamin Harrison, who de- 
feated Cleveland in the election, although 
he ran behind him in popular votes. 

Responsibility in 1896 could hardly 
have chosen an abler public servant nor a 
less magnetic personality than Thomas 
B. Reed. Irresponsibility could not have 
selected a more adroit manipulator than 
Mark Hanna, nor a more perfect candi- 
date than William McKinley. Hanna’s 
was the voice of speculative finance and 
management; McKinley’s voice was that 
of a beautifully tuned robot, repeating 
what he was told; most frequently he 
seems to have been told to tell them to 
“see Mr. Hanna.” 

Between 1800 and 1928, the years of 
the Democratic candidacies of Thomas 
Jefterson and Alfred E. Smith, there was 
no campaign as disgraceful in the misuse 
of money, power, and propaganda as that 
of 1896. Irresponsibility went into office, 
and the era of monopoly in earnest began. 

Theodore Roosevelt was something of 
a gadfly to certain monopolists; Wood- 
row Wilson annoyed them with the Clay- 
ton Act; Franklin D. Roosevelt gave 
them considerable trouble. But they were 
strong enough to endure, and to make 
America’s preparations for war inade- 
quate, and to make the cost of the war 
perhaps seventy billion dollars more than 
it otherwise would have been. 
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hors more deeply entrenched than 
ever, monopoly presents the principal 
menace to America’s future, politically 
and economically. Six hundred and fifty 
complaints are made by business men 
yearly to the Anti-Trust Division of 
the Department of Justice. About fifty 
actual cases are filed annually, because 
the division is kept without funds with 
which to conduct investigations and 
enforce the law. At a time when two hun- 
dred and fifty corporations control ap- 
proximately two-thirds of all the manu- 
facturing facilities of the nation, and con- 
siderably more facilities than even existed 
in the United States in 1940, the watch- 
dog of the people is being effectively 
chained up. It is small wonder that such 
men as Thurman Arnold and Wendell 
Berge, who fought so effectively for the 
rights of small business, retired from the 
assignment eventually. 


Berge described the predicament in 
rather blistering language: 


For more than forty years each political 
party rendered continuous homage to the 
principles of the Sherman Act, and yet in 
practical economic effect during that period 
the law was a dead letter. I think that today 
we are paying the price of our failure to make 
effective the principles of the Sherman Act. 
Someone has said that the only thing that 
history has proved is that we don’t learn any- 
thing from history. I surely hope in this case, 
at least, that is wrong. 

The real source of the threat to free enter- 
prise . . . lies in monopolistic control over our 
great industries. If we really believe what we 
constantly say about the necessity of pre- 
serving free enterprise, then the time to act 
on those affirmations of belief is now. The 
fight to maintain free, competitive enter- 
prise should transcend purely partisan or 
political considerations. Now is the time when 
you must demand and require that your Gov- 
ernment continue to act decisively and effec- 
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tively to prevent the further spread of con- 
centration of economic power. You must de- 
mand that the channels of free, competitive 
enterprise be kept open for small business. 


He further said: 


The future of enterprise is in many respects 
the major economic issue of our age. In most 
of the world today we are witnessing the dis- 
appearance of free enterprise in the after- 
math of war and economic crisis. Because 
this country is the industrial leader of the 
world, because its institutions are still free, 
and because its natural and human resources 
are vigorous, we still have the luxury of choice 
between economic freedom and a system of 
control. 


In Georgia’s historic suit against the 
transportation monopoly, which was 
throttling industrial expansion in the 
southern and western states through 
freight rate structures that made ship- 
ments of southern and western manufac- 
tures to markets prohibitive, the Anti- 
Trust Division provided invaluable assist- 
ance. Indeed, Arnold, Berge, and Wiprud 
of this division tackled part of the same 
problem through action against the West- 
ern Conference, an organization of rail- 
roads that fixed rates and even prohibited 
imperative improvement in safety appli- 
ances. 

Monopoly menaces every American. 
Among the products that are under the 
control of or menaced by monopolists are 
aluminum, magnesium, matches, optical 
lenses, shoemaking machinery, drugs 
and pharmaceuticals, nylon, explosives, 
synthetic rubber, special-alloy steels, and 
radios; certainly an impressive if by no 
means comprehensive list of necessities. 
There are also monopolies in communica- 
tions and transportation. 

In the field of communications, it is 
probably impossible to have competition, 
and the people must rely upon regula- 


tion for protection. Transportation, how- 
ever, is not the natural monopoly that its 
long and highly profitable association 
with government suggests. The rail lines, 
like the roads we drive cars upon, were 
built largely by public rather than pri- 
vate enterprise. Strong elements of com- 
petition are possible between rails, high- 
ways, waterways, and air transport. 


Since 1876, when a group of Southern 
Bourbons made their ignominious deal 
with the Republican party and deserted 
the cause of Samuel J. Tilden by agreeing 
to the creation of the extralegal Electoral 
Commission that defrauded him of the 
election, the southern and western states 
have been ruthlessly exploited with the 
“freight rate differential” as the device of 
the exploiters. Rail rates were so juggled 
that a subsidy was given eastern manu- 
facturers on raw products moving from 
the colonial South and West. Rail rates 
on manufactures in these regions were 
placed at a level 39 per cent or more 
higher, to prevent competition with east- 
ern manufacturers. 


Gradually, as ownership became less 
associated with operations of the railroads 
and the transportation companies fell 
into the clutches of bankers, on the one 
hand, and a vast, amorphous, expensive 
and wholly incompetent managerial bu- 
reaucracy, on the other, the condition 


grew worse. 


If this criticism of the management of 
transportation companies seems a trifle 
harsh, there are two tests of its verity that 
the public may employ. One is a com- 
parison of the average efficiency of op- 
erations, comfort of passengers, and safety 
of transport with that on those few lines 
where ownership, or at least limited own- 
ership, exercises some control, such as 
those rail companies associated with the 
Vanderbilts. The other test is an exami- 
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nation of the record submitted by that 
annoying gadfly of the rail bureaucrats, 
Robert R. Young, the brilliant adven- 
turer who controls Chesapeake and Ohio 
and the remnants of the Van Sweringen 
empire, and who knows how railroads are 
financed and how they are run. 

Young has been described as a social- 
minded individual by some people, and as 
an old-fashioned robber baron by others. 
In either event, he believes that competi- 
tion is an essential element in American 
business and that efficiently operated rail- 
roads can make money. More annoying, 
to the slow-as-molasses bureaucrats of 
rival lines and the fast-as-a-botfly bank- 
ers who perennially place those lines in 
profitable receiverships, Young has dem- 
onstrated that his methods can make a 
railroad prosperous. The C&O makes 
money, and the dilapidated properties 
tied to it in the Van Sweringen scheme 
are getting back on their feet. 

It appears to be Young’s belief that 
financial manipulation is at the bottom 
of the collapse of the railroads, their in- 
ability to earn anything on their invest- 
ments, and their loss of business. But he 
does not overlook the fact that they have 
been badly managed as well as badly con- 
trolled. 

As a practical man, he would like to 
see the railroads prosper through a policy 
of cheap and efficient transportation, and 
contribute tothe general prosperity there- 
by. He would like to see dividends for 
stockholders and an eventual elimination 
of long-term bonded debts. He thinks it 
can be done. Indeed, to the annoyance of 
his fellow railroad monarchs, he is do- 
ing it. 

I am inclined to think that perhaps 
Young’s own experiences with banker- 
control over railroads, which were at 
least moderately unpleasant, may have 
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caused him to put emphasis upon the 
lesser of the two evils. The refinancing of 
bonds under private bids and some of the 
other financial hocus-pocus in the rail- 
road picture have been very hurtful to 
the transportation system that the Fed- 
eral government, the states and the towns 
of America presented to the promoters 
who built the railroads. But fundament- 
ally, it is my contention in a dissent from 
Young’s views, the greater injury has 
been the divorce of ownership from man- 
agement and the erection of an irrespon- 
sible control over the lines. 

Once the stockholder is turned into 
an investor, and we talk about private 
management instead of talking about en- 
terprise, we are heading for the kind of 
thing that happened in Middle Europe. 


fm PUBLIC may not be aware of every 
instance of the growth of monopoly, 
but the average American appreciates the 
menace deeply enough to demand tough 
and effective enforcement of the anti- 
trust and conspiracy laws. 

The people do not want to see the emer- 
gency war plants closed down by monop- 
olists. They want them utilized to in- 
crease competition. It would be a sound 
rule for the Federal government to de- 
cline to lease or sell any war plant to any 
concern that, occupying a monopoly or 
dominant position in the production of 
any essential, permitted a shortage to de- 
velop. 

The people want real penalties applied 
when conspiracies in restraint of trade 
are proved or where defendants plead 
guilty. Fines of thirty-five thousand dol- 
lars in the fertilizer trust case, and of fifty 
thousand dollars in the chemical and pe- 
troleum case, are ridiculous. They con- 
stitute an affront to every American’s 
sense of proportion. Thirty million Amer- 
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ican farmers can not produce without 
fertilizer, yet those who conspire against 
thirty million people are assessed roughly 
one mill for each person against whose 
welfare they plotted. 

It can be recognized that the stock- 
holders of the corporation, now treated 
as investors instead of owners, are not 
largely to blame; the guilt is that of an 
irresponsible management. But corpora- 
tions twice violating the antitrust laws 
should be liquidated for the benefit of 
the shareholders and creditors. This would 
not reduce facilities, nor decrease any ac- 
tual values; but it would protect the 
public against dangerous enemies. The 
penalties should be severe enough to re- 
quire compliance with the antitrust 
statutes. 

The most effective method by which 
monopoly thrives in this country, how- 
ever, is not through financial power, but 
through control over patents. Provisions 
that any patent may be utilized by any 
manufacturer upon the payment of a 
royalty have been suggested. Personally, 
I regard this as both drastic and unneces- 
sary. But patents upon which production 
has not begun should be opened to public 
use after three years, and patents gen- 
erally should be usable after seven years 
upon the payment of a royalty. This pre- 
serves the bargaining power of the in- 
dividual inventor as well as the incentive 


of the initial investor to take a chance on 
a new method or new product. It is as- 
sumed, of course, that in any revision of 
the antitrust laws, patents involved in 
conspiracies in restraint of trade shall pass 
into the public domain at once. 

Everywhere I have gone in America, 
I have found a detestation of monopoly 
and a strong faith in “little business.” Al- 
though the war closed many enterprises, 
a half-million in all, 340,000 new ones 
had replaced them by the start of 1946, 
and by the end of 1947 the number of 
small manufacturing plants of all kinds 
undoubtedly exceeded the 1941 total. 
This was an expression of faith by hun- 
dreds of thousands of average Americans, 
in small and medium-sized cities through- 
out the nation, that their government in- 
tended to enforce the laws on the statute 
books and actually make free enterprise 
free. 

Not every American would employ 
Wendell Berge’s language; but he ex- 
pressed their thoughts when he said: 


It is sheer delusion to believe that we can 
tolerate regimentation by monopoly without 
in time necessitating regimentation by gov- 
ernment. If we forsake the principles upon 
which economic freedom rests by failing to 
apply them, freedom will forsake us. There 
is no question as to which way freedom lies. 
The danger is that in the affairs of men it is 
always later than we think. 


AND WE, BORNE ALONG 


WILSON CLOUGH 


HE WESTERN LIGHT withdraws, retreats; the hills face westward and wait; 
The cool night-stars emerge, confirmers of space, in clusters, or shining apart; 
The great granite boulders draw closer, dark, heavy; the aspens pause in their 
whispering; 
The evening breeze rests; there is no sound. 


The east now is glowing, dimly suffused; the sun’s moon-mirror is coming, 
The ghost of daytime, following on day, the revenant, making familiar unfamiliar; 
And the eastern ridge is a bar against light, a barrier opposing the glow; 

And duskily etched, remote, a lone pine is lifted, signaler, apprizer, 

A measurer of moons, awaiting the comer. 


Look! The yellow dim-disc is rising; and the pine is an arrow, its shaft 
Feathered, obscuring; then cleaving the golden gong; then a hand on a dial, 
saying twelve; 
And almost one catches the pine-point’s time-clocking, the upgoing, the moon’s 
progress measured, 
The silent, conjunctive spheres, the balance of planets. 


But hold! It is earth, our earth, that so spins; and we, borne along, 
are in motion; 
And the pine finger drifts like a pilot’s rod at the prow, stately in pace 
by the cliff, 
The horizon rising as the ship comes to harbor, as the hill-circled harbor 
comes forward; 
Old earth gliding on its elder, swift track, heaving on its keel toward the disc, 
Its pine prow dipping, like a mast on a deck. 


For earth-ball is pressing around on its course, steadily pivoting eastward; 
And we, the passengers, on its dervish bulk whirling, we are forever unheedful; 
But the lone pine announces it, timing, reminding, then dropping below the 

moon-dial, 

Ready for the sun, and the morning star. 


And we the forgetful, assuming all fixed, unable to hold to the fact, 
Repeat the old myth of Dian, and of moon’s motion, and of rising and setting 
of suns... 
And behind us the granite is glittering with crystals of mica, winking and 
twinkling, 
Till the boulders seem buoyant like massy balloons, hardly anchored in the 
golden-dim mist, 
Hardly freighting this moon-struck globe, this earth. 
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THE NEW ECONOMICS 


C. E. AYRES 


MONG natural scientists it is well 
known that new insights often 
come as a result of the combina- 

tion and coalescence of old and perhaps 
familiar truths which had previously 
seemed to have no relation to each other. 
I believe that something of this kind has 
been happening before our eyes in the 
field of economics. Four groups of ideas, 
or lines of thought, seem to have been 
converging to form a synthesis which— 
if civilization survives the atom bomb— 
may have very considerable importance 
for the future of industrial society. 

All four of these lines of thought have 
at least a half century of more or less 
continuous development behind them. 
Each has developed quite separately from 
the others, and until recently there has 
not seemed to be any close relation be- 
tween any one of them and the other 
three. Nevertheless it is now beginning to 
be apparent that they all fit together like 
the pieces of a jigsaw puzzle. Each sup- 
plies the deficiency for which the others 
have been most vigorously criticized; for 
each the others supply missing parts. To- 
gether they form a whole in which, I 
believe, we can see not only a new eco- 
nomic pattern but the economic pattern 
of a new world. 


The first of the four, known as institu- 
tionalism, was long regarded by econ- 
omists as the chief competitor of classical 
orthodoxy. All students agree in attribut- 


ing the origin of the institutionalist 
“school” to the work of Thorstein Veb- 
len. 

In his formative years Veblen received 
a deep impress from the then infant sci- 
ence of anthropology. Although almost 
everyone who has discussed his work has 
noted this fact, the significance of his 
anthropological approach to economics 
has been missed even by sympathetic 
commentators. There has generally been 
attributed to it—and therefore to the 
theory that developed under its influence 
—a vagueness which does not in fact 
exist. 

Economics deals with an aspect of so- 
ciety. But what is society? At the time 
when the classical principles of economics 
were being formulated by Adam Smith 
and his immediate predecessors and fol- 
lowers, virtually nothing was known of 
the phenomenon which present-day an- 
thropologists identify as “culture.” Nev- 
ertheless a host of writers of the “age 
of reason” were hard at work, seeking a 
“reasonable” explanation of this strange 
phenomenon, society. Lacking a social 
anthropology, and barring legend and 
theology, they had only one alternative; 
and a host of writers, as different in other 
respects as Hobbes and Rousseau, all took 
it. They adopted the hypothesis that men 
very much like ourselves, finding that 
life without social order is nasty, brutish, 
and short, therefore undertook to set 
up some sort of organized society, by a 
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“social contract” not altogether unlike 
the Mayflower Compact which the Pil- 
grims drew up in the cabin of their ship 
before they disembarked upon an other- 
wise lawless shore. 


This hypothesis gave rise to an im- 
mense and valuable literature without 
which, perhaps, modern social science 
could not have been achieved. Neverthe- 
less, it is quite wrong. It contravenes one 
of the basic postulates of present-day 
social science: that of the continuity of 
culture. As Dewey says in Human 
Nature and Conduct, “an indispensable 
condition of all organized behavior is 
pre-existing organized behavior,” just 
as an indispensable condition of any 
child’s learning to talk is the pre-exist- 
ence of the language he learns to speak. 
One of our most eminent anthropolo- 
gists, Professor Robert Lowie, once put 
the same idea in terms borrowed from 
biology. On the analogy of the biological 
dictum that all living things come from 
pre-existing living things—Omne vivum 
ex vivo—he declared that all culture de- 
rives from pre-existing culture—Omnis 
cultura ex cultura. This principle ac- 
counts for the broad interest in social 
institutions, from which the institution- 
alist school received its name. 

The mainspring of economic ortho- 
doxy has always been, and still is, pecun- 
iary motivation—that is, the presump- 
tion that each individual man works as 
an alternative to starving, just as Hob- 
bes’s imaginary socializers set up their 
social “leviathan” as an alternative to 
animality. In one form or another, this 
presumption is present in every detail of 
the whole “profit-motive” way of think- 
ing. Now, we do not deny the existence 
of pecuniary motives. But we do deny 
that human behavior, or any substantial 
part of it—society, or any substantial 
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part of it—can be adequately explained 
in rubrics which ignore the greater part 
of an indivisible social whole. The 
trouble with economic orthodoxy is that 
its explanation of the operation of the 
price system in a market economy as- 
sumes the existence, not only of the 
things whose existence it is trying to ex- 
plain, but of the whole of Western civili- 
zation. It is as though one were to ex- 
plain a child’s learning to speak English 
in Austin, Texas, by saying that it is to 
his interest to do so! 

Institutionalism has been much criti- 
cized for its supposed failure to appre- 
ciate the importance of the price system. 
This is nonsense. Nobody could live in 
the modern world and fail to appreciate 
the importance of the price system, any 
more than he could fail to appreciate 
the importance of the transportation 
system. That is not the issue. The real 
issue is what the price system means. No- 
body supposes that the structure of mod- 
ern Western society has been shaped by 
its transportation system, let alone that 
it is justified by having been so shaped. 
But that is the meaning economic ortho- 
doxy has always purported to find in 
“the market.” That is what editorialists 
mean when they say that democracy it- 
self rests on the foundation of “free 
enterprise.” The idea is that Western 
civilization is right and good because it 
embodies the price system, and the price 
system is right and good because it gives 
expression to the eternal nature of man. 
Economists and publicists who say that 
sort of thing—or imply it—today are 
quite unaware that they are recapitulat- 
ing Hobbes’s conception of the organiza- 
tion of society, and they would indig- 
nantly deny it if they were told. 
Nevertheless, it is so. 

According to institutionalism it is not 

















the price system that is the dynamic 
force in modern Western society, but 
science and machine technology. This is 
the most important lesson Veblen learned 
from anthropology. Civilization is a com- 
pound of opposites. Man is a creature of 
habit, and one set of habits binds him to 
the past with well-nigh unbreakable 
chains. The old ways are always best. 
Tradition must be respected at all costs. 
But another set of habits is continually 
threatening to lead man in new direc- 
tions. This is the habit of using tools. For 
tools lead to discoveries. Tools are them- 
selves inventions, and they lead to other 
inventions. The use of fire leads to the 
discovery that fire cracks rocks and pro- 
duces sharp edges, and this leads to the 
invention of other ways of chipping 
rocks, and so on ad infinitum. But 
changes such as these upset the balance of 
societies. Through all the ages a struggle 
has been going on in the hearts or minds 
of men — or in organized society — be- 
tween past-binding, ceremonial ways and 
the future-leading tools and know-how 
that we now call science and technol- 
ogy. His discussion of this distinction of 
the ceremonial from the technological 
aspects of society is Veblen’s major con- 
tribution to modern thought. It is a dis- 
tinction of immense significance. Indeed, 
it is the kernel of a general theory of 
social and economic development. 


It is as such a general theory that in- 
stitutionalism is an indispensable compo- 
nent of the new economics. All economic 
thinking seeks to account for the appear- 
ance and development of the industrial 
economy. Whereas the old way of think- 
ing attributes industrial development, 
past, present, and future, to the opera- 
tion of the price system and the institu- 
tions which define the market, institu- 
tionalism does just the opposite. Accord- 
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ing to this view, it was invention and 
discovery that broke up feudal society, 
brought the merchant class to ascend- 
ancy, and gave the market its importance. 
Except as a general theory, this is no new 
idea. Historians have always said that 
gunpowder destroyed the feudal order, 
and that printing changed the face of 
Europe. What institutionalism doesis only 
to accept these truisms as the literal truth, 
and to extend that principle to the whole 
process. Atomic fission is truly the most 
compelling fact of contemporary life; 
or, as a recent editorial remarked, the 
superstate is the inevitable consequence 
of the superbomber. Machine technol- 
ogy, and not ownership or profit-taking, 
is the driving force in Western civiliza- 
tion. 

Institutionalism, however, has suffered 
from a vital defect. In spite of its value 
as a general theory, it has never of itself 
produced any general strategy. Veblen 
wrote contemptuously of the whole pre- 
vailing system of institutional arrange- 
ments. But it is one thing to be contemp- 
tuous, and quite another to devise an 
alternative. This defect, more than any- 
thing else, is responsible for the insignif- 
icance of the influence institutionalism 
has exerted hitherto. If it stood alone, I 
fear the theory would continue to be just 
a theory. But it does not stand alone. In 
a way it never has. Complementary ideas 
have been developing all along, some of 
which are particularly strong at the very 
point at which institutionalism is con- 
spicuously weak. This is true in particu- 
lar of underconsumptionism. 


HE BASIC IDEA of underconsump- 
tionism is only a projection of a 
thought which inevitably crosses the 
mind of every businessman from time to 
time, when it occurs to him to wonder if 
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his custom is going to be able to buy all 
he has to offer. From this personal anxiety 
it is only a step to wondering whether the 
community as a whole is going to be able 
to buy what the economy as a whole has 
to offer. 


The reason this anxiety was brushed 
aside so repeatedly is, first, that it had no 
roots in any general theory, and second, 
that in the absence of any clear and pres- 
ent danger it made no general appeal. 
The possibility of underconsumption was 
not so much disproved as ridiculed out of 
existence. After all, underconsumption 
means overproduction; and in the abso- 
lute sense, it stands to reason that a com- 
munity can never produce too much. 
Furthermore, such a possibility was ex- 
cluded by the tremendously popular 
conception of the price system as a mech- 
anism by which the various economic 
factors, commonly summarized as supply 
and demand, are automatically balanced. 

As we now realize, the possibility of 
underconsumption or overproduction 
was never really disproved. The great de- 
pression supplied the deficiency of evi- 
dence in its favor. Some of this highly 
practical evidence was apparent to all be- 
holders. Vast stocks of goods were piled 
up in warehouses, unsold and unsalable, 
while a considerable part of the commu- 
nity went hungry and ragged. The im- 
pact of this situation upon the thinking 
of the community was, of course, very 
great. To economists another sort of evi- 
dence, less apparent to the general pub- 
lic, was even more impressive. The de- 
pression also produced vast accumulations 
of funds for which no investment outlet 
could be found. 

This phenomenon was extremely dis- 
maying to economists; and consequently 
this was the point at which, led by J. M. 
Keynes, they attacked the theoretical 
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problem of depression. The result has 
been intellectually formidable — even 
economists find Keynes’s General Theory 
hard going!—but as yet not altogether 
satisfactory. Keynes did not make a clean 
break with economic orthodoxy, as Veb- 
len had done. Instead, he tried to enlarge 
upon traditional price-equilibrium theory 
so as to account for the different levels 
of full or partial employment at which 
equilibrium occurs at different times, and 
so to justify the measures by which full 
employment might be achieved and sus- 
tained. 

It is at this point that institutionalism 
stands ready to complement undercon- 
sumptionism with a general theory that 
is derived not from traditional economic 
analysis but from current scientific 
thinking and that is therefore both simple 
and convincing. 

Quite naturally, the attention of the 
underconsumptionists has been focused 
upon specific economic mechanisms. The 
Keynesians are most concerned with the 
discrepancy between saving and invest- 
ment. And underconsumptionists gener- 
ally have given most of their attention to 
the correlation between slackening of 
consumer demand (governed by the flow 
of mass consumer purchasing power) and 
slackening of the rate of production (in- 
cluding investment outlay for increased 
production). The fact that disemploy- 
ment, due to slackening consumer de- 
mand or investment or both, still further 
reduces both consumer demand and in- 
vestment and therefore employment, and 
the complementary fact that increased 
employment increases demand and in- 
vestment and therefore employment, has 
also received a great deal of attention and 
has come to be known as “the multi- 
plier.” 

But behind these explicitly economic 
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functions larger forces are at work. If 
the productive potency of our society 
constantly threatens to overflow its 
distributive arrangements, the complete 
explanation of that situation must event- 
ually take account of the dynamic char- 
acter of technology itself; and if the 
distributive arrangements of our society 
fail to adjust themselves to prodigious 
gains in productive efficiency, the com- 
plete explanation of that aspect of the 
case must take account of the static 
character which our institutions share 


with all of their kind. 


At the same time, underconsumption- 
ism supplies institutionalism with a 
program. Granted that tools lead to dis- 
coveries and that old manners resist 
change, the question still remains: where 
shall we set about to change them? The 
answer that underconsumption gives is 
clear and definite. We must increase con- 
sumption. To be sure, any considerable 
rise in the general level of consumption 
—and discussion of a possible fifty per 
cent increase is now quite general—will 
eventually change the whole face of 
Western society. But the economic mech- 
anisms by which such a general change 
might be effected are few, simple, and 
familiar. “Thus,” I quote from a recent 
book by Professor Alvin H. Hansen of 
Harvard University, “the three main 
measures upon which we must rely for 
stability and continuing full employ- 
ment are (1) a comprehensive and flex- 
ible program of public improvement and 
development projects, (2) a comprehen- 
sive system of social security, and (3) 
variation in the basic income-tax rate.” 

This means economic planning. In- 
deed, if underconsumptionism had not 
coincided so closely with the growth of 
interest in economic planning I doubt 
whether it would have made anything 
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like the headway it has actually made 
during the last two decades. Its measures 
for the correction of the specific defect 
which it has recognized in the capitalist 
economy necessarily run afoul of our tra- 
ditional belief in letting things alone. 
If it had been obliged to challenge laissez 
faire single-handed, underconsumption- 
ism might never have got a hearing. But 
it did not stand alone. At the critical 
moment a powerful ally appeared, com- 
ing from quite a different direction, but 
with its sights trained on the same target. 


Iv EFFECT, economic planning is the 
tactics by which the strategy of 
economic stabilization must be carried 
out. Adequate demand means adequate 
total outlay both for the goods that are 
produced for sale to ultimate consumers 
and for the goods that are produced by 
the construction industry for sale to in- 
vestors. To supplement the former we 
need only a general program of social 
security to increase the flow of income 
to consumers. They will do the rest. But 
to supplement demand for construction 
goods we need a program of public works. 
This has been said so clearly and suc- 
cinctly by Professor Hansen in Economic 
Policy and Full Employment, that I can 
do no better than quote his words: 


The stabilization of the construction in- 
dustry alone involves an immense amount of 
physical and fiscal planning. It involves city 
planning and programs of urban develop- 
ment. It involves a comprehensive housing 
program, including not only a twenty-year 
plan for the demolition of substandard houses, 
but also a long-range program of new resi- 
dential construction, public and private. It 
involves a national plan for regional resource 
development in every part of the country, 
taking account not only of the great river 
basins such as the Tennessee Valley, the Co- 
lumbia, the Missouri, and the Arkansas, but 
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of land and water resources up and down the 
country that need reclamation, development, 
and conservation. It involves a thorough mod- 
ernization of our entire transportation facili- 
ties — roadways, airways, waterways, and 
railways. In these three great fields—urban 
redevelopment and housing, regional resource 
development, and transportation—public in- 
vestment must play an important role if we 
are to rebuild America on lines commensurate 
with the potentialities of modern science and 
modern technology. 


What a familiar sound these projects 
have! City planning, as everybody knows, 
has long been vigorously promoted. Con- 
servation and reclamation have been 
great public causes at least since the early 
days of Theodore Roosevelt and have for 
years been the special concern of a whole 
roster of government bureaus and onc 
whole cabinet-rank department. And as 
regards transportation such concern goes 
even farther back—at least to the crea- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, if not to the movement which 
supplanted private turnpikes with public 
highways and led to the planning of the 
first post roads. 

In recent years economic planning has 
been the object of violent attack. Those 
who attack it do so, of course, in the in- 
terest of competition; and since nobody 
would care to glorify planlessness, they 
insist that the whole issue is that of the 
difference, as Professor Hayek put it in 
The Road to Serfdom, between planning 
for competition and planning against 
competition. It is in the latter class that 
the exponents of economic planning are 
presumed to belong. 

The truth is the exact reverse. As a 
matter of historical fact, each of the scat- 
tered spots in which planning had its 
tentative beginnings centered at a point 
at which, for some special reason, com- 
petition had failed to work. No ideologi- 
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cal ties united the early advocates of city 
planning with the early advocates of 
conservation of natural resources or the 
early advocates of railway regulation. 
What they had in common was not a 
theoretical objective but rather a set of 
practical, engineering techniques. That 
is true even today. Economic planning 
has indeed achieved general recognition 
as a sort of movement; but the move- 
ment is still that of an association of prac- 
titioners rather than an “ism” or ideol- 
ogy. Indeed, the most pointed criticism 
which the actuality of economic plan- 
ning still invites is precisely that it lacks 
any general theory or rationale. 

Economic planning is not planning 
against competition. Nobody is against 
competition. But economic planning is 
planning for a stable economy as we have 
come to understand that necessity with 
the help of institutionalists and under- 
consumptionists. 


D™= THIS MEAN dictatorship? Is the 
new economics leading us down a 
gentle slope, on a road that i. paved with 
good intentions, but that leads to serf- 
dom? That is Profesor Hayek’; principal 
indictment, one that has been repeated in 
recent years in many different forms and 
by a wide variety of sponsors—orthodox 
economists, conservative commentators 
and editorial writers, and the national 
advertisers who devote their lavish budg- 
ets to the proper instruction of the 
citizenry. 

What is at issue in this fearsome in- 
dictment is a question of values. True, 
the charge has been supported by a pa- 
rade of historical analogy, but analogy so 
loose that it would have convinced no 
one, were it not for the fact that we do 
share the moral confusion which plagues 
the whole of modern Western civiliza- 
tion. 
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This confusion with regard to funda- 
mental values affects our economic 
thinking in various ways. In the first 
place, the immemorial belief that value 
itself is essentially mystical has only par- 
tially receded. People who no longer look 
for their values to supernatural revela- 
tion still regard value as a peculiarly 
mystical quality, and they find it easy to 
associate this mystery with the similarly 
residual mystery of human life and per- 
sonalicy. Consequently a great many peo- 
ple who are prepared to be quite objec- 
tive about truth and who would never 
think of asserting that truth is a private 
matter on which their personal predilec- 
tions should be deferred to nevertheless 
insist with vehemence that their likes and 
dislikes be respected as having a subjec- 
tive validity that is beyond argument. 

To this state of mind the price system 
has a unique significance, since it seems 
to perform two functions both of which 
are essential to such a theory of value. 
First, it undertakes to safeguard the mys- 
tic potency of individual demand by 
providing a mechanism through the 
operation of which every individual per- 
sonality can register his unique prefer- 
ences. That is why economic orthodoxy 
attaches so much importance to the sup- 
position that the market economy is 


guided by demand. 


Second, the price system is given credit 
for resolving the otherwise irreconcilable 
conflict among values. Our traditional 
economic notions were the product of a 
very curious state of mind, in which the 
human species was considered complete- 
ly rational in certain respects and at the 
same time utterly irrational in others. 
Thus men who were thought to be ra- 
tional enough to devise all the compli- 
cated mechanisms of a complete social 
structure were nevertheless thought of as 


so irrational that in the absence of that 
structure they would fall upon each other 
with the unmitigated ferocity of the war 
of all against all. In precisely the same 
spirit man is believed to show the highest 
degree of pecuniary prudence, scheming 
craftily to get the most for his money at 
every turn; and at the same time he is 
thought to be a creature of impulse, 
whose irrational wants are incapable of 
being fitted into any pattern save by the 
rude necessity of “choosing” between 
them. To this necessity he is happily sub- 
jected by the impersonal mechanism of 
price and income. 

All this is what the Cassandras of or- 
thodoxy mean when they warn us that 
any deviation from the market system 
is bound to lead to totalitarianism. If, as 
tradition assumes, values are the fruit of 
irrational impulses, and if every man is 
a captain of his soul, then any effort by 
any man to persuade his fellows that a 
certain thing is best can only mean that 
he yearns to impose his values on the 
whole community; and this is dictator- 
ship precisely to the exent to which he 
can succeed in doing so. 

But is this a valid account of human 
values? If it is, then all efforts at reform 
are futile, and in particular the whole 
movement which I have been calling the 
new economics. That is why it seems to 
me a matter of the very highest impor- 
tance that a new conception of value has 
also been emerging, simultaneously with 
the developments I have already men- 
tioned. No specific discovery has given 
rise to the new way of thinking. Like 
the other movements, it is a consequence 
of thinking out the implications of mod- 
ern science for the whole of human life 
and the whole organization of society. 

It is simply that value is no more irra- 
tional than truth. All values fit together 
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into a common pattern, just as all truths 
fit together. Indeed, that is what we 
mean by value, just as it is what we mean 
by truth, and have always meant at 
least part of the time. 


Granted that some values, or supposed 
values, are irrational. Style and fashion, 
sentiment and prejudice, long-estab- 
lished custom and even superstition, af- 
fect our judgment. Nevertheless, we do 
still judge. All through the ages men 
have carried on the workaday efforts by 
which they live; and all through the 
ages they have observed and judged how 
one thing leads to another, and how orfe 
activity or experience complements an- 
other. 


That is the reality of value. Supersti- 
tions, sentiments, and prejudices are in- 
deed mutually exclusive. But the life 
process of mankind is continuous, and it 
is made up of genuinely—objectively— 
concerted acts. When we speak of the 
value of anything, what we have refer- 
ence to is its relation to other things in 
the continuum and concert of human 
experience. Such a matter is just as veri- 
fiable as truth. All life consists in large 
part of the observation, verification, re- 
examination, and reverification of such 
relationships. 

Not only is the whole process by which 
values are known and verified just as 
objective as the pursuit of truth; it is 
also just as instrumental. Indeed, that is 
why this way of thinking has come to 
be most widely known as instrumental- 
ism. Man is a creature of emotion, an 
inveterate myth-maker and believer in 
occult forces. But man is also a tool- 
user; and tools form patterns. One tool 
complements another; and tools lead con- 
tinually to new and better tools—better 
in a quite objective and demonstrable, 
because instrumental, sense. 





Furthermore, the instrumental activi- 
ties in which real values are generated 
extend far beyond mere artisanship. The 
word “instrument” has quite as much 
significance for science as for mechanics, 
and quite as much for the fine arts as 
for science. Moreover, in contemplating 
such a question we must remember that 
the “language” of every art is a system 
of symbols which are themselves true 
instruments, and that all these symbols 
and the techniques of using them—those 
of the arts, those of the sciences, and 
those of common speech — comprise a 
single system the values of which are 
everywhere the same. 

In a sense there is nothing new about 
this. People have always realized that all 
values have something in common. That 
is why the good life has so often been 
discussed in terms of the art of living, 
and that is why music has so often been 
called architectural or poetic, and poetry 
musical, a cathedral likened to an epic 
in stone, or a neat mathematical theorem 
to a sonnet. Indeed, that is also why con- 
fusion has followed the secularization of 
value. Men have always seen that the 
true, the good, and the beautiful are 
closely related. But throughout the 
legendary past they have expressed their 
dim sense of the unity of life in myths. 
Science has dispelled the myths. But the 
mind refuses to abandon the conviction 
of unity. The present confusion is the 
consequence of this dilemma. 

But intellectual progress is never de- 
structive. It is not science that is respon- 
sible for atomic warfare, but the deplor- 
able persistence of institutionalized con- 
flict; and it is not science that is respon- 
sible for the disillusionment of people 
whose minds are still haunted by ancient 
myths. On the contrary, science—that 
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is, organized inquiry — provides the 
means of understanding the unity of life 
and the continuity, stability, and persist- 
ence of human values in terms of the in- 
strumental, or technological, character 
of the life process of mankind. 

The leaders in this effort have been 
the philosophers of science, in particular 
C. S. Peirce, William James, and John 
Dewey, and their many followers and 
co-workers, Economists have as yet taken 
little note of their achievements. Thus it 
would be a mistake to represent the in- 
strumental conception of value as hav- 
ing participated in a synthesis that has 
already occurred. But its importance is 
greater, rather than less, by virtue of the 
fact that the combination has not yet 
taken place. 


Institutionalists, underconsumption- 
ists, and economic planners are already 
working together as a team. But this 
team is obviously incomplete. It has no 
general theory of value; and consequent- 
ly it is open to attack by exponents of the 
traditional market theory of value, who 
insist that the arbitrary values of totali- 
tarianism are the sole alternative to the 
values established by “the impersonal 
mechanism of the market.” 

The instrumental conception of value 
supplies just what the new economics 
lacks to make it fully effective. Further- 
more, this way of thinking about value 
is exactly consonant with the ideas which 
have already entered into synthesis. For 
note: what Dewey means by instruments 
is precisely what Veblen meant by tech- 
nology. The very process of technologi- 
cal development in terms of which Veb- 
len sought to understand the industrial 
economy is precisely the one in terms of 
which Dewey exhibits the continuity 
and concert of values in human life. 
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HUS THE LAST of these four sets of 
ideas connects with the first. To- 
gether they constitute a complete pat- 
tern. The world is not yet generally 
aware of this fact. But it is a fact, and as 
such is bound to be operative sooner or 
later—and my guess would be quite soon. 

What will this mean? Does the new 
economics spell capitalism or commu- 
nism? It seems to me that the answer is 
already apparent and can be given in one 
word: neither. As they appear in present- 
day discussion, the alternatives of capital- 
ism and communism are those of a “free 
economy” and complete bureaucracy. 
But when we speak of the present econ- 
omy of the United States, or that of our 
actual past, as “free,” we are thinking 
not of economic freedom for all but 
rather of the freedom of those who pos- 
sess economic power to exercise their 
power without restraint or interference 
by government. Communism is the op- 
posite of this: it is a situation in which 
all economic power has been taken away 
from those who have exercised it hitherto 
and has become the monopoly of the 
state. 

The change which the new economics 
brings into view is more fundamental 
than this. Whereas both capitalism and 
communism are power systems, the new 
economics holds that the key to a sound 
economy is not power but production. 
In effect, the old economics declared that 
no one need concern himself about pro- 
duction. Competition for pecuniary gain 
-——that is to say, for economic power— 
would take care of that. Communism, 
likewise, is not directly concerned with 
production. Its immediate objective is 
the seizure of power, and again the pre- 
sumption is that problems of production 
will be solved in direct consequence of 
this seizure. 
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In contrast to all this, we are begin- 
ning to learn that the real problem is 
that of maintaining high levels of pro- 
duction, or — the same thing in other 
terms—full employment. This truly re- 
volutionary change in our whole eco- 
nomic orientation has already gone much 
farther than we are generally aware. It 
has taken place so gradually that we 
scarcely realize how momentous a change 
it is. Only a few decades ago the very 
idea, simple as it is, was virtually un- 
known. It was only about twenty-five 
years ago that the Federal Reserve index 
number of physical production — now 
one of the most generally and frequently 
consulted of all economic indices—was 
first introduced. Before that time we had 
literally no notion of how much our 
economy was producing at any time. 
Today production is universally under- 
stood to have been the secret of our mili- 
tary victory and the crucial test of peace. 

Here, too, is the solution of the-para- 
dox of competition. Hitherto we seem 
to have been operating on the principle 
that competition is a fine thing at the 
top, but that it makes no difference how 
little of it we have farther down in the 
business structure. It has not seemed to 
matter that competition has been stead- 
ily dwindling through the length and 
breadth of the community. What has 
seemed to matter mightily is that our 
general economic strategy be competi- 
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tive; that no general decisions affecting 
the operation of the whole economy be 
made by anybody. You and I and John 
Q. Public may be the voiceless creatures 
of a business bureaucracy. That is all 
right, so long as the economy is headless 
and planless. 

But perhaps just the opposite is true. 
Perhaps the great value of competition 
is the freedom it assures to you and me 
and all the other nameless ones, and per- 
haps we can enjoy it only to the extent 
that the over-all operation of the econ- 
omy is not left to the winds of chance. 
Perhaps the big mistake we have made 
about competition is that of trying to 
retain it at the top, where it spells chaos, 
with the consequence that we have large- 
ly lost it at the bottom, where it spells 
individual freedom. 

This possibility also is already being 
realized. Only the other day one of our 
statesmen suggested that the way to 
make farm prices perform their “true 
function” of regulating agriculture is for 
the government to set and maintain a 
price schedule that will enlist whatever 
level of production is required, with full 
compensation for whatever curtailment 
may be indicated by world recovery. Per- 
haps that is, indeed, the way to achieve 
both freedom and prosperity. 

It is a revolutionary way. But per- 
haps the real revolution is a revolution 
of the mind, and not after all of bar- 
ricades. 
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TEXAS BUFFALO HUNT: 1876 
C. V. TERRELL 


HEN I was a small boy living in 

the frontier town of Decatur, 
Texas, the sight of long trains of mule 
and ox wagons going to market at Sher- 
man and Dallas with piles of dried buf- 
falo hides that looked like big loads of 
loose hay always aroused in me and the 
other boys a desire to go buffalo hunting. 
We talked about it by day and dreamed 
about it by night unz/i the desire became 
a passion. 

When I was fifteen I began to plan 
and scheme about a buffalo hunt with my 
two brothers, Lafayette, who was twenty, 
and John, who was eighteen. Our broth- 
er-in-law, Lute Renshaw, made arrange- 
ments for us to haul two wagonloads of 
provisions to his cow ranch on Bluff 
Creek, in Archer County. We planned to 
start from there on our hunt, to the buf- 
falo range about a hundred miles west. 
Two neighbor boys, Otis Ford and Lute’s 
brother Charley Renshaw, who were sev- 
enteen and sixteen years old respectively, 
decided to join us. 

Several years before, the two Christals, 
our neighbors on Denton Creek, had gone 
west on a buffalo hunt with eight or ten 
settlers. The Christals had left their camp 
one morning and had never returned. 
They had been captured by Indians. This 
and other incidents with the Comanches 
made our fathers disapprove our going so 
far west to hunt buffalo. Therefore we 
did not let them know our plans. But we 
took an unusually large amount of am- 


munition, ostensibly to hunt deer and 
turkey around the Renshaw ranch. 

Early in October, 1876, we started on 
our long-anticipated buffalo hunt. We 
were well equipped with pistols, guns, 
saddles, and good horses to ride, as well 
as two wagons loaded with corn, gro- 
ceries, and provisions for the ranch. Joy- 
fully we drove west out of Decatur. 

Our father, who was a merchant, had 
a store at Henrietta as well as one in De- 
catur and one at the Government Mills 
near where Alvord now stands. At Hen- 
rietta we took on an extra amount of 
ammunition. The second night out we 
camped at the old abandoned fort of 
Buffalo Springs in Clay County. It had 
been built in 1866 by the Federal gov- 
ernment for four companies of cavalry. 
But in the summer of 1867 a protracted 
drought had set in; grasshoppers had 
come by the millions, so thick that they 
darkened the sky; and the old fort had 
been abandoned. When we camped there, 
nine years later, the walls of the big two- 
story commissary were still standing and 
many of the rock sheds for horses were 
in a fair state of preservation. 

Another night we camped on the Lit- 
tle Wichita River. There we met about 
thirty buffalo hunters returning from 
their hunt to their homes in Dallas. They 
advised us not to go on because of the 
danger from Indians, five hundred of 
whom they had heard were camped at 
the head of Pease River. But I doubt 
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whether anything could have made us 
change our plans at that stage of the 
game. (Twenty-one years later, when I 
was serving in the state senate of Texas, 
I became well acquainted with Bill Ster- 
rett, who was reporting for the Dallas 
News. He told me he had been with the 
Dallas hunters that night and remember- 
ed meeting us, and said they had really 
been afraid we would be massacred by 
the savages. ) 

Finally we arrived at the Renshaw 
ranch, where we unloaded our provisions 
in a dugout in which my brother John 
was to live during the winter. We killed 
two wild turkeys, and then without any 
further loss of time drove on west in 
search of larger game. 

The only people living in that section 
were a few professional buffalo hunters 
who killed not for sport but for money. 
There was only a dim road made by the 
teamsters hauling buffalo hides east to 
the market. We passed through “The 
Narrows,” a high point in the road where 
water that fell on the north side ran into 
the Little Wichita and on into Red River, 
while water that fell on the south side 
flowed into the Brazos River and on to 
the Gulf of Mexico. On we traveled 
through Knox County and into King 
County. No cow ranches. No cattle, but 
plenty of prairie dogs, skunks, and coy- 
otes. The prairies were covered with the 
carcasses of buffalo and their white 
bleached bones. There were bones every- 
where—so thick that one could walk for 
miles on them without ever touching the 
ground. 

At that time there were no settlers, 
cow ranches, or people except buffalo 
hunters living in Texas west and north- 
west of Wichita, Archer, and Young 
counties. In those counties there were a 
few scattered cow ranches run by Burk 
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Burnett, Dan Waggoner, Glen Halsell, 
Bill Perrin, Lute Renshaw, and a few 
others; but their cattle did not then run 
or graze beyond the county borders. In 
all of northwest Texas, including the 
Panhandle and the Plains, there were only 
the buffalo to eat the grass. The Indians, 
riding in groups of three or four hun- 
dred, spent much of their time in the 
fall, winter, and spring killing buffalo in 
that section of Texas. Buffalo, much like 
wild pigeons, ducks, and geese, migrated. 
They would come south into Texas early 
in the fall, remain through the winter, 
and then travel north again to the Da- 
kotas, Wyoming, Montana, and on into 
Canada to spend the summer. 

One morning John, who was riding 
ahead on the extra horse, came loping 
back to our wagons and told us excitedly 
that over the hill he had seen five big 
buffalo, and on in the distance a white 
tent near a pond. We hurried on to the 
place where we could see our first buffalo. 
We were all agitated at the prospect of 
shooting them. But when the buffalo saw 
or smelled us, they ran away. 

Then we went on toward the tent. 
Not knowing who occupied it, and al- 
ways expecting Indians, we were alert 
and prepared for any emergency. Each 
of us held his loaded gun in his hands. 
As we approached the tent, however, we 
saw that it was an oblong one, and not 
dirty as an Indian tepee would probably 
have been. We decided it was the tent of 
white men. Soon two white buffalo hunt- 
ers came out, and after introducing our- 
selves we asked them if we might camp 
there at the water hole and hunt buffalo 
for sport. They answered that they would 
be glad to have us. We would be com- 
pany, as well as protection in case of an 
attack by the Comanches. Their only 
stipulation was that we were not to chase 
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or run the buffalo horseback within a 
radius of five miles. We agreed to this, 
unloaded, pitched our tents, and cooked 
our noon meal. 

When we had eaten we started out on 
our first real hunt for buffalo. John and 
Otis Ford rode west, Charley Renshaw 
went southwest, and I rode south, while 
Lafayette stayed at the camp. After I 
had gone about five miles I saw two large 
buffalo across Croton Creek, near the 
foothills of Buzzard Peak. While I was 
attempting to cross the creek in a buffalo 
trail my horse snorted, whirled around 
with me, and refused to go across. I felt 
sure that he had smelled the scent of an 
Indian, for I knew that this would 
frighten a horse unaccustomed to it. I 
became a little alarmed and, as it was 
getting late, decided to return to the 
camp. 

As I rode up on the flat about a mile 
from the creek I saw, under a mesquite 
tree about a hundred yards to my left, a 
seated Indian. He saw me just as I saw 
him, and lay down on the ground as if 
to hide from me. My gun was in my scab- 
bard; and thinking an Indian was not 
likely to be by himself and fearing an 
ambush, I put spur to my horse, lay 
down along his side away from the In- 
dian, and was soon out of range of an 
arrow or a gun. When I was about three 
hundred yards away I looked back, and 
saw the Indian stand up to watch me run. 

Soon I was in camp reporting to Lafay- 
ette and the two hunters what I had seen. 
Renshaw came before long, but John and 
Ford did not show up. We tied up all our 
horses close to our tents and ate our sup- 
per, and still they had not returned. 
Since it was now after dark and we were 
worried because of my having seen the 
Indian, Lafayette took his double barrel 
shotgun, stood up in the spring seat of 
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the wagon, and shot both barrels at once. 
We all watched and listened for a reply. 
Then about five miles to our north, on a 
hill, we saw in the darkness of the night 
flashes from their pistol shots answering 
ours. After that we shot again every ten 
minutes until they rode into camp. They 
had gone too far north and had become 
completely lost. 


E REMAINED at the camp about 

four weeks and killed twenty or 
thirty buffalo without ever seeing or 
hearing of any more Indians, so we came 
to the conclusion that the Indian I had 
seen had been driven away from his camp 
by the chief and was trying to make his 
way back to the Territory and his reser- 
vation on foot. 

While we were still camped at the 
water hole we ran out of groceries. Lafay- 
ette and Renshaw took one of our wagons 
with ten or twelve buffalo hides and went 
back to the camp of an old trapper on 
the Brazos River about where Seymour 
is now located, to trade the hides for 
groceries. 

Ford, John, and I decided to go beyond 
the five mile radius and chase some buffalo 
horseback. Soon we saw two large bulls 
across a draw and started toward them. 
As my horse was not fast enough to out- 
run a buffalo, I told the others to let me 
slip up on the animals afoot and try to 
kill one of them. Then they could come 
on and chase the rest. To this they agreed. 
After hitching my horse I slipped to 
within about forty yards, hid behind a 
cedar bush, and shot one of the buffalo. 
I could see the dust fly where the bullet 
hit him. and felt sure it was a fatal shot. 
But as he did not run, I stepped out and 
shot him again. At that he saw me and 
charged me. Down the hill I ran as fast 
as I could, with the bull fast catching 
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up with me. The boys saw my plight, 
spurred their horses, and began to shoot 
at him, whereupon he turned and ran 
back up the hill. I am sure if they had 
not come to the rescue he would easily 
have overtaken me. 

After the two bulls had been chased 
about a quarter of a mile one of them lay 
down. I had hit him twice in the side, 
each shot a fatal one. The boys ran on and 
killed the other buffalo. 

Early one morning I rode out in a 
wagon with one of the buffalo hunters. 
In the distance we saw a large herd of 
buffalo. When we were within about 
three hundred yards of them, the hunter 
stopped his team and asked me to hold 
the lines until he motioned for me. Then 
he took his large eight-square needle-gun 
with a sack of cartridges, walked up to 
about a hundred and fifty yards from the 
leading buffalo, sat down, and began to 
shoot. The buffalo did not run, but after 
he had shot one or two of them they be- 
gan to mill around as if smelling blood. 
They kept this up until he had killed 
every one of them—fifty-three. Because 
of the heavy mop of hair on their heads 
buffalo do not see well and run only a 
few yards from sight of a man, while 
from a man’s scent they often run for 
several miles. 

That afternoon all of us helped skin 
the buffalo with sharp skinning knives. 
We took about two thousand pounds of 
the humps and hind quarters of fat calves 
and yearlings to camp. There we built 
frames and smoked the meat with buffalo 
chips. We took home with us as fine a lot 
of jerked dried meat as anyone ever ate. 
Our father gave most of it to our neigh- 
bors who had never eaten any buffalo 
meat. 


While we were on our hunt some cruel 
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person in Decatur circulated the report 
that the Indians had captured all five of 
us, but that two of us had escaped. This, 
of course, excited and worried our par- 
ents, relatives, and friends. Lute Ren- 
shaw, Charley’s brother, and Ford’s fa- 
ther, Major J. B. Ford, came out horse- 
back looking for us. 

At noon one day on our return trip 
we camped on the Little Wichita River. 
Otis and I went out to try to kill some 
quail for our meal and left Lafayette and 
Charley Renshaw at camp. Lute Ren- 
shaw and Major Ford saw our campfire 
from the road and rode out to see who it 
was and make inquiry about us. When 
as they rode up they saw only two of us, 
Lafayette and Charley, they naturally 
thought the story of our capture was 
true. Anxiously they asked where we 
were. Lafayette told them that John had 
been left at the ranch and that Otis and 
I were trying to kill some quail for din- 
ner. They both said that it was the great- 
est relief they had éver experienced. 

Otis Ford killed two deer, one of them 
a fawn about six months old. They were 
the only deer shot on the hunt. Otis shot 
the young deer from about thirty yards, 
with his shotgun loaded with turkey 
shot. It ran more than a quarter of a mile 
before it fell. While dressing it we found 
that only one shot had hit it, and that 
that one had penetrated its heart about 
three-fourths of an inch and was imbed- 
ded in it. We barbecued the front quar- 
ters and ribs of the young deer and all 
enjoyed that very fine barbecued veni- 
son. 

The day we broke camp in King 
County I rode the extra horse on ahead 
of the wagons and saw at least a thou- 
sand head of buffalo in one herd. But as 
we had all the meat we needed I did not 
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care to kill any more of them, so I left 
them undisturbed in their calm and 
peaceful grazing. I must say that in all 
my many hunts in Old Mexico, New 
Mexico, Wyoming, the Chisos and Davis 
Mountains, and the Heart of the Hills 
country, I have never seen a more beau- 
tiful and animated scene of wild animal 
life. 

Millions of wild buffalo were killed by 
professional hunters for one dollar a hide. 
After the country was settled the pio- 
neers collected the buffalo bones, carried 
them to the market, and made good 
money for their labor. I do not under- 
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stand why our government permitted 
the waste of all that fine meat. 

Our return home to the old frontier 
town of Decatur brought joy to the trou- 
bled hearts of our dear mothers and fa- 
thers, who must have spent many sleep- 
less nights praying for the safety of their 
five thoughtless boys. But it was an un- 
usual and delightful hunt, and one never 
to be taken again by anyone because all 
the wild buffalo are gone. Only limited 
herds are left, scattered over the nation 
in private pastures and in government 
reservations where wise laws protect them 
all from slaughter. 


FUEL OF THE PRAIRIES 
LAURA V. HAMNER 


HERD OF CATTLE, the first to enter 
the free grass country of the Texas 
Panhandle, dawdled southward fromCol- 
orado in 1876. Scarcity of fuel on these 
high plains was a major handicap to the 
cattlemen and grew more serious with 
each mile. Creeks were few, and some- 
times even along their banks the trees 
were scarce. Every stick of wood was 
treasured. But even though the chuck 
wagon was loaded at every possible oppor- 
tunity, the wood supply seldom lasted 
longer than a day or so. When it was ex- 
hausted the outfit would have no fuel 
either for cooking or for warmth, a se- 
rious matter in a country where often 
there was not even a shrub anywhere in 
sight. 
Then the cattlemen of the expedition 


made a momentous discovery. The huge 
herds of buffalo that for years had 
cropped these plains had left their drop- 
pings like fly specks on the prairies. The 
cowboys made fires of these “chips.” 
When rain or snow came this fuel was 
not usable, but at other times it served 
as an excellent substitute for firewood. 

The first herd was followed by others. 
In five years eighteen large ranches were 
established in the Panhandle. The coun- 
try had been wrested from the buffalo 
to be given to the cow, and buffalo chips 
were used while cow chips were accumu- 
lating. In this way the cowman had a 
steady supply of fuel. Cow chips soon 
became an economic factor in the devel- 
opment of the short grass country. 

In time “chips” became almost a syn- 
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onym for “fuel.” It became the custom 
on ranches for the horse wrangler to pro- 
vide the cook with chips. After the out- 
fit had eaten breakfast and had started 
out on a roundup, the wrangler got up 
the mounts and rode off to lay in a 
supply of “compressed hay.” There were 
other names for this commodity—sur- 
face coal, prairie coal, and Babcock coal 
are just a few of them. Babcock coal was 
named for a finicky city man named Bab- 
cock who refused to eat food prepared 
over chip fires. 

Sometimes when a cowboy rode in to 
camp, he found the wrangler gone and 
the cook needing fuel. The cowboy would 
range about, seeking the nearest patch of 
cow chips. Perhaps the wrangler had har- 
vested all within a half mile of the wagon. 
If so, the cowboy would lope along until 
he found a plentiful supply. He would 
fill two or three tow sacks with chips; 
and if his horse was trained to the work, 
he would rope the sacks to the horn of 
his saddle and dash back to camp, the 
sacks striking the ground at intervals, 
then bouncing high in the air. 

Chips made a hot fire and many ashes. 
So light were they that the faintest breeze 
would lift a tiny chip torch, carry it per- 
haps more than a hundred yards, and 
sometimes cause a prairie fire. To prevent 
this disaster, the cook usually burned off 
a patch of prairie before making the chip 
fire. He often took the precaution of dig- 
ging a hole and making the fire below 
the surface so that wind could not reach 
the coals. 

It was not only the cowboys who used 
chips. When the permanent settlers and 
their families came, this “prairie coal” 
became the standard fuel. One rancher 
describes early chip gathering as follows: 


Usually the young people in Deaf Smith 
County went out in parties to gather wagon- 
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loads of chips. Boys invited their sweethearts 
to all-day chip gatherings. It was fifty-five 
miles to a railroad and took five days to get a 
load of coal. Everyone kept some real coal 
stored away for emergencies, but it was used 
only on days when chips were wet and mushy. 
Most of the cooking was done with chips. 
One young lady school teacher who boarded 
with us had never heard of “surface coal.” She 
refused to touch it when she first came, but 
soon was seen to pick up a chip, break it over 
her knee, and toss it on the fire as a matter of 
course and custom. 


The La Plata Post advertised in 1891 
for wagon loads of chips, offering $1.50 
a load for “white flats” and $2.00 for 
“round browns.” This distinction was 
common usage. “Round browns” made 
more intense heat than “white flats.” One 
man recalls the days when he took a tin 
tub out on the prairie, filled it with round 
browns, tied a rope to it, mounted his 
pony, and dragged the bumping tub 
homeward. 

Trail drivers on their trips northward 
with cattle sometimes had trouble with 
nesters in western Kansas and in other 
states, because the traveling cattle de- 
stroyed crops and frightened children. 
The nesters were likely to be especially 
insulting in the springtime, but when 
winter was drawing near their attitude 
toward these same trail drivers changed 
suddenly from hostility to ingratiating 
welcome. Sometimes the nesters even 
quarreled with one another as to who 
had priority to invite the trail drivers to 
bed down a herd on his holdings. As one 
driver said, “Two thousand cows make a 
lot of coal about their bed grounds.” 

Chips lasted as the staple fuel until 
they were replaced by gas from the huge 
oil fields discovered in the Panhandle. 
But even today in remote places an occa- 
sional branding is made possible by the 
use of the humble cow chip. 
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O ONE had ever bothered to ask 
N Demetrios Papadamopoulos why 

he had come to Arkansas; no 
one—even after the trouble—bothered 
to remember his real name. If they re- 
membered him at all, they remembered 
him by his nickname. When Tubby 
Thatcher, the proprietor of the Ideal Bil- 
liard Parlor, had asked his name, he had 
answered, “Demetrios Papadamopoulos,” 
smiling at Tubby, his eyes screwed up, as 
though he too realized how odd the syl- 
lables sounded. “‘The hell it is,” Tubby 
decreed. “If you work for me, it’s Papa 
Dam.” Tubby put him in charge of the 
lunch counter in the corner of the pool- 
hall, where Papa Dam sliced ham for the 
sandwiches and brewed the coffee. Every- 
body knew a Greek was good at that. 

Those first months Papa Dam did not 
easily understand what the regulars said 
to him. He would stand behind his coun- 
ter, cock his head to one side, eye the 
speaker brightly, like a canary, and then, 
always, he would answer, “Oh, yes.” 

““God-damn Greek,” the regulars 
grunted, but without malice. “Why 
don’t he learn to speak English?” The 
waggish ones asked Papa Dam questions 
that made him admit unspeakable crimes. 
“Oh, yes,” the wag would mock, slap- 
ping his thigh. 

But after six months Papa Dam under- 
stood what they were saying to him, and 
he ceased to answer gullibly. The sport 
lost its novelty, and so did Papa Dam. 


Story 


DAM 


LEE 


The regulars knew what he was like and 
what he was for, just as they understood 
what Tate, the Negro shoeshine boy, was 
for; and so although they joked with 
Papa Dam about the thinness of the ham 
for the sandwiches—“‘Jesus, he slices it 
thinner than paper!”—the jokes were 
reciprocal and friendly. All except Tom 
Logan’s. 

Two of the Logan boys ran Logan’s 
Hardware Company. Tom Logan was the 
third. He was always hanging around 
Main Street, with plenty of time to be 
pleasant to other men’s wives; he ate in 
the hotel coffee shop; week ends he gam- 
bled at Hot Springs. “Yes,” people said, 
“he sent his mother to an early grave. 
He must be a real trial to Ed and Jim.” 

But Ed and Jim enjoyed bearing their 
disgrace so much that they would have 
been disappointed had Tom disappeared. 
At the poolhall Tom was a favorite. The 
regulars thought him good company, and 
—-since they were mostly shiftless them- 
selves—-smarter or luckier than they. 
Tom didn’t even pretend to work. 

For some reason Tom Logan insisted 
upon making fun of Papa Dam long 
after the others stopped. His method was 
calculated; he would swagger up to the 
counter and lean over it, one hand drum- 
ming on the counter. 

“Hey, Pop!” he would wheedle, “‘can 
you slice me one of those bits of paper off 
that bone? Lots of mustard. I like lots of 
mustard,” he would say, grinning at the 
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regulars. When Papa Dam put the sand- 
wich before him, he would lift the top 
slice of bread and peer inside. ““Damned 
little ham,” he would complain, and then, 
as though by accident, he would drop the 
mustarded bread on the counter, mus- 
tard down. 


Sometimes he would stick the knife in 
the mustard pot and, bending the blade, 
spatter Papa Dam’s immaculate apron 
with tiny yellow spots. “Jesus!” he would 
yell. “Look what I just done!” He would 
stand grinning at the regulars, affecting 
amazement, and the more timid of the 
men would laugh. 


“D’ye ever see even a Greek look so 
dumb?” he would yell, and the men 
would stand uncomfortably, cues idle in 
their hands, or pretend they were so ab- 
sorbed in their games that they had not 
heard. But if they did that, Tom Logan 
would go from table to table, pointing 
out Papa Dam changing his apron, his 
roaring laugh inviting the men to roar 
too. They would hesitate, but they always 
laughed. They didn’t want to cause trou- 
ble. 


Then Tom got so he wouldn’t pay, 
and when Papa Dam would call after him 
in his soft, pleading English, Tom would 
say, “Why, you damned Greek! I paid 
you. Tubby, this bastard says I didn’t 
pay. They’re all alike, those Greeks, lin- 
ing their pockets to send to their starving 
mammies back home.” 

Finally Papa Dam would not ask him 
for the money, and Tubby, who felt un- 
comfortable over all this, would get it 
from Tom. “Aw, I’m just playing a joke 
on that damned little Greek,” Tom would 
say. 

Once Tubby ventured, “Aw, come 
on, Tom, go light on Papa Dam. He 
ain’t such a bad guy,” but Tom looked 
at him with frozen amazement. “Why, 
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God damn it, Tubby! Are you taking 
that bastard’s side against me? Why, 
Tubby, he ain’t nothing but a God- 
damned Greek!” After that Tubby did 


not interfere. 


Papa Dam just mopped the counter or 
changed his apron, as though he did not 
understand what was happening, or else 
had no spirit at all. 


Then Papa Dam got married. The 
newspaper reporter who covered the city 
clerk’s office put it in the paper, but none 
of the poolhall regulars would have rec- 
ognized the name had the reporter not 
added, “Mr. Papadamopoulos operates 
the lunch stand at the Ideal Billiard Par- 
lor, 209 N. Main.” Hobe King came roar- 
ing into the poolhall, shouting the news. 


“Well, you old scoundrel,” Hobe shout- 
ed, “getting married on us! By God, ain’t 
nobody safe. Marrying a Miss Claudine 
Johnson. By God, you sure keep mum!” 


The regulars crowded around Papa 
Dam, bellowing the pleasantries consid- 
ered appropriate, pretending to treat his 
wedding just as they would have treated 
the marriage of one of the boys. They did 
not spoil the joke by winking at one an- 
other, but they congratulated Papa Dam 
with all the tolerant clamor of adults 
celebrating the feasts of the immature. 
Then one of the boys yelled, ““Where’s 
the cigars, Papa Dam? When you get 
married in this country, you got to give 
your friends a cigar.” The cigars gave 
Hobe an idea. 

“Hey, boys,” he said, “‘we got to give 
Papa Dam a wedding present. Come on 
now, chip in, all of you, and we'll get 
him something both of ’em can use.” The 
whole thing was a joke; the men fished 
in their pockets, threw a half-dollar or 
so into Hobe’s hat. They filed past the 
hat, contributing with an air of gravity, 
while Papa Dam looked on, like a child at 
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his own birthday party watching the 
guests pile presents on the table. 

Tubby Thatcher was about to make a 
speech and hand the hat to Papa Dam 
when Tom Logan swaggered in. He was 
drunk. He saw Papa Dam standing be- 
hind his counter, Tubby with the hat 
full of money in his hand, and the men 
clustered about Tubby, enjoying the fun. 
But as soon as Tom walked in, the joke 
seemed to fall flat. The men shuffled; 
Tubby forgot to go on with his speech. 

Papa Dam did not move. It was as 
though he could not sense the change of 
atmosphere, as though he had never seen 
Tom Logan before and had no idea of 
what was to be. Tubby tried to carry the 
gesture through. 

“Hey, Tom,” he began, but Tom Lo- 
gan pushed him aside and sat down at 
the counter on a stool. 

“Ham sandwich,” he ordered, ‘“‘and 
don’t try to see how thin you can get it.” 

Papa Dam turned and began to carve 
the ham. 

“Tom,” Tubby said, “Papa Dam’s got 
married. We’re taking up a collection to 
buy him a wedding present. Don’t you 
want to put something in?” He held out 
the hat so that Tom could see the coins. 

For a moment Tom hesitated. He look- 
ed at the men’s faces, at Tubby’s, and 
then he said, “Sure. Sure I want to. Got 
to give Papa Dam a present.” 

Tubby shuffled happily; the men re- 
laxed. Tom took a bill out of his pocket 
and tossed it into the hat. “Good old 
Tom,” the men thought, and they were 
grateful to him for not being mean. 

He turned back to the counter, ignor- 
ing the sandwich on its clean white plate, 
and he said to Papa Dam, raising his 
voice so that the boys would hear him, 
“Ain’t but one kind of woman would 
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marry a Greek ham-slicer.” He leaned 
forward, supporting himself on an elbow. 
“I put a dollar in the hat,” he said, 
“more’n most of the boys. Bring her 
down sometime, to the back room, so’s 
I can get my money’s worth.” 


He was still laughing drunkenly when 
Papa Dam stabbed him. It was not a neat 
job. Papa Dam had to stab twice to kill, 
but Tom Logan was too stupefied by 
drink and surprise to dodge the second 
thrust. He reeled back slightly at the 
first blow; his mouth worked. Papa Dam 
pulled the knife out, stabbed again, 
sharply, and Tom Logan crumbled to the 
floor. 

It seemed to take hours for him to fall. 
The boys stood frozen in ludicrous poses, 
like children playing Statues. Then Papa 
Dam walked out from behind the counter 
with a dirty apron in his hand and began 
to mop up the blood, mopping method- 
ically, as though the blood were grease, 
or mustard. He had finished the mop- 
ping and was taking off his apron, the 
hem of which was bloodstained from 
dragging on the floor, when John Bonner, 
the policeman, arrived. Long after, when 
the regulars wondered who had called 
him, they discovered that it was the shoe- 
shine boy. 

“You better come along with me,” 
John Bonner mumbled, looking self- 
conscious. Papa Dam struggled into his 
coat behind the counter, looked about 
him, while John Bonner waited, and then 
Papa Dam stooped and put the lid on 
the pickle jar. 

The town was kind to Papa Dam at 
the trial. Of course, he had to be pun- 
ished; it wasn’t just one of those Greeks 
killing another Greek. Still, everybody 
had to admit that Tom Logan was a bad 
one, and even the men in the poolhall 
said Tom oughtn’t to have said what he 
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did say. After all, a Greek isn’t like a 
Negro. A Greek’s sort of white too. 

At the trial everybody whispered and 
asked which was Papa Dam’s wife, a 
country girl, decent-looking, who looked 
kind of tired and pale. Just a kid, every- 
body said. Just too young to know what 
she was doing; out in the country like 
that, everyone said, she’d just jumped at 
any chance to get away. You know how 
these country girls are. Getting married 
doesn’t mean much to ’em, anyway. 

So while Papa Dam sat humble behind 
the railing in the courthouse in the day- 
time or on the iron cot in the jail at night, 
the people who matter got busy. Tom 
Logan had got pretty much what he de- 
served, after all, and while, of course, you 
can’t have people running around loose 
stabbing people, no telling who might 
get stabbed next, still, there wasn’t much 
use making an example out of Papa Dam. 
There weren’t many Greeks in town. 

So those who had friends or business 
associates on the jury made their senti- 
ments known, as such sentiments can al- 
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ways be made known, no matter how 
closely guarded a jury may be, and for 
that matter the jury didn’t want to be 
hard on the bewildered man they saw be- 
fore them. They recommended Papa Dam 
to the judge’s mercy. 

_ The judge was merciful; Papa Dam 
got twenty years. In that state, as every- 
body knows, twenty years is only about 
twelve, if the prisoner behaves himself, 
and everybody knew Papa Dam would. 
And with all his training, Papa Dam 
would get a soft job in the penitentiary 
kitchen. 

As for his wife, she could go back 
where she came from. She was considered 
rather lucky, for now she would prob- 
ably never realize what a bad match she 
had made, unless of course there was a 
baby. There probably would be, at that; 
you know these foreigners. 

One thing the town did find hard to 
forgive, the scene she made in court when 
the judge gave sentence. You didn’t ex- 
pect a white girl to carry on like that, 
even if she was the prisoner’s wife. 


CARNIVAL 
WILLARD MARSH 


EET YOURSELF in mirrors in the Laff House: 
M Examine your prehensile snout with nightmare 
Appendages and laugh, while Ralph the Alligator Boy 
Dreams of himself and the barker’s wife together 
In a world where freaks lack scales, and love 
Slides like a glacier on webbed feet: 

Laugh while the ferris wheel unpetals thighs 
Above the homesick sailor, and adolescents 
Crank pubic mysteries past a lighted slot 


As painted horses circle to a hearsetime tune. 
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THE MAGIC OF DON COYOTE 


J. FRANK DOBIE 


northern Mexico I heard how the 

Pima Indians catch wild turkeys. A 
roost having been located, a number of 
Pimas go to it after dark with a supply 
of pitch pine and gourd rattles. One In- 
dian lights a torch and, holding it up in 
one hand and waving it, while rattling a 
gourd containing rocks in the other hand, 
circles around under the turkeys, all the 
while yelling and chanting. The turkeys 
begin to put, put, put, looking down 
this way and looking down that way, too 
distraught by what is under them to fly 
away, and getting more and more uneasy 
on their roosts. Before the pine torch is 
burned out, a second Indian relays the 
first, running, jumping, waving his light, 
rattling his gourd, splitting the air with 
his yells. Maybe two or three Indians run 
at the same time. They keep up their busi- 
ness until some of the turkeys lose their 
balance and fall out of the tree, “como 
borachos”—like drunken ones. 

I am not giving this method as his- 
torical fact. I am merely telling what I 
have heard. Old-timers north of the Rio 
Grande tell of similar methods used by 
northern Indians to bring down turkeys. 
I was discussing the matter with a kind 
and honest old Mexican in a village of 
Sonora. 

*“You need not doubt the facts,” said 
he. “Coyotes catch turkeys in the same 
way. They run around under a turkey 
roost at night, barking and shooting fire 
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out of their eyes up toward the watching 
birds. After a while the turkeys get dizzy 
and sick and just fall out.” 

Many times I have heard from Mex- 
icans how coyotes draw chickens out of 
trees. The means employed by Don Coy- 
ote vary according to the tellers. The most 
remarkable account I ever heard came 
from Don Marcelo, gardener for the San 
Luis Mining Company’s grounds at Tay- 
oltita, in the state of Durango. Wonder- 
fully pleasant grounds they were. At- 
tending to Don Marcelo’s words, I would 
forget their meaning while I became lost 
in the sounds of his soft voice and the 
vividness of his gestures. What an actor 
he would have made! Munden’s “bundle 
of faces” could not have been more va- 
rious than Don Marcelo’s. Not content 
with acting out all his own characters, if 
I tried to tell something about a horse or 
4 burro he would throw his fiery sym- 
pathy into mimicry of every sound and 
motion made by the animal. He would 
crane his neck like a turkey. He would 
put up two fingers alongside his head to 
represent the.sharp ears of the armadillo 
and then rustle a hand through leaves 
on the ground to imitate the armadillo’s 
motion. He would contort his face into 
the jaguar’s snarl before leaping on a 
dog. 

We came to talking about the way the 
coyote catches chickens. Don Marcelo 
had seen this with his own eyes. Every 
morning at a certain place where he stay- 
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ed, a chicken was missed from the tree- 
roosts. There were dogs at this house, 
but the dogs never said anything against 
any thief of the darkness. Then one night 
Don Marcelo and another man sat up to 
keep watch. The moon was shining. They 
could plainly see the chickens in the leafy 
trees. 

Perhaps an hour before midnight, they 
heard the chickens make soft noises. 
Neither of the watchers had seen the 
coyote come, but there he was. He had 
just appeared out of nowhere. He knew 
how to awaken the chickens without 
making any noise himself. There he was 
under them, looking up, and there they 
were, all awake, looking down. Then 
came an extraordinary exhibition. 

The coyote caught his own tail in his 
mouth and began a mad whirl around 
and around under the chickens. They 
became so intent on watching him, trying 
to keep up with his dashing circles, that 
within a short time one of them lost its 
perch and fell to the ground. Some of 
the other chickens began squawking and 
cackling, but the coyote was already 
trotting out of sight with his chicken. As 
intent on the spectacle as the chickens 
were, the watching men had not tried to 
interfere with the performance. 

I used to consider all such tales as pure 
folklore. Now I say: ¢Quien sabe? Mrs. 
W. A. Roberts, of Frio Town, Texas, is 
the daughter of W. J. Slaughter, one of 
the strong characters in Southwest Texas 
during Reconstruction days. He ranched 
on the Frio River. He was renowned for 
his honesty. A long time ago he used to 
tell his children of the following expe- 
rience. 

He was spending a night at some ranch 
down the Frio River. The moon was full. 
Out in the yard a number of chickens 
roosted in a mesquite tree. Slaughter’s 
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bed was a pallet on the floor of the un- 
screened porch looking out on the mes- 
quite. He was a light sleeper, and had 
not been asleep long until he was awak- 
ened by uneasy sounds coming from the 
chickens. Looking, he saw three coyotes 
under the mesquite tree. They were not 
making any noise but were running 
around under the tree. Every so often a 
coyote would rear up on his hind legs 
with a spring toward the roost. Slaughter 
was too much interested in the procedure 
to draw the six-shooter from under his 
pillow and shoot. He was seeing some- 
thing that he had often heard his va- 
queros tell about and had set down in his 
own mind as just another piece of child- 
ish fancy. Before long he saw a chicken 
flop downward. One of the coyotes 
caught it before it struck the ground and 
made off; the other two went with him. 
They got out of sight and no doubt di- 
vided the chicken. In about three shakes 
of a dead sheep’s tail, here they were back 
again under the mesquite. By now, how- 
ever, the owner of the chickens was up, 
and a shot from his gun put a stop not 
only to the coyote magic but to any fur- 
ther natural history observations on the 
part of Mr. Slaughter. 

A trapper of the North Platte River 
country told B. F. Sylvester, Omaha 
newspaperman, of a method of trapping 
coyotes that makes use of their chicken- 
catching tricks. A dead chicken—though 
it would seem that a live one might do 
better—is tied to the top of a small tree 
ten or twelve feet above ground. A trap 
is set at the base of the tree. A wander- 
ing coyote detects the chicken and, re- 
garding it, begins walking around and 
around, his circle becoming smaller and 
smaller until he is against the tree bole. 
Then, still looking up, he steps into the 
trap. 
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Nobody claims, of course, that coyotes 
confine chicken-getting to night. At any 
time of day almost, one will approach a 
farm or ranch house from the leeward 
side, keeping hidden until it sees an op- 
portunity, then dash, seize a chicken be- 
fore it can squawk, and be gone. The 
popular idea that the coyote always 
catches a chicken by the neck and thus 
prevents it from making a noise—from 
talking back in the way that fowls talk 
back to Reynard the Fox— is not borne 
out by facts. Often, but not always, the 
coyote does grab by the neck. Sometimes 
before fowls are stirring he secretes him- 
self in a covert and remains there until a 
chicken approaches. Many Mexicans 
claim that a coyote lying in grass or weeds 
waves his tail to draw curious chickens, 
pullets being the most curious. ¢Quien 
sabe? Again it is said that if a chicken 
flies away from a coyote in broad day- 
light and alights in a tree, the coyote can 
make it fly to the ground by moving 
around under it. 

A. L. Johnson, of Lakeside, Arizona, 
had a chance to learn something on the 
subject, but his sympathy was stronger 
than his intellectual curiosity. In July, 
1937, he was watching three wild turkey 
hens with eighteen poults when a coyote 
rushed them. The young turkeys flew 
into trees while the hens fluttered off as 
though crippled, disappearing into the 
woods. The coyote paid little attention 
to them but nosed around in the grass 
under the trees and then walked about, 
apparently not noticing the young tur- 
keys over him. In about thirty minutes 
the hens began calling, and the young ones 
became very uneasy. They were craning 
their necks, evidently trying to decide on 
what ground to land. Considering that a 
flight was what the coyote was waiting 


for, Mr. Johnson revealed himself and ran 
the coyote off. 


NE SUMMER Henry Nash Smith and 
I passed some time on the Hacienda 
de los Cedros in the state of Zacatecas in 
Mexico. What are now empty mule stalls 
there used to be the portales of a convent. 
The owner who took over the convent 
built a bath fit for Roman emperors and 
a wine cellar ample enough for the most 
worldly monastery of the Middle Ages. 
During the Madero revolution, which be- 
gan in 1910, the wine drew bands of 
patriots as molasses draws flies, and to 
protect themselves from molestation the 
owners extirpated every grapevine in the 
orchard. In an immense rock corral en- 
closing the conventual mule stalls is a 
trough hewn out of a pine log thirty feet 
long and three feet through. The log was 
dragged by oxen from a mountain fifty 
miles away. In the old days when the mil- 
lion and a half acres of Cedros lands were 
stocked with goats, the trough was often 
filled with melted tallow. 

It was by this relic of vanished times 
that Juan and I talked. No movement or 
sound around the hacienda’s deep portals, 
the decayed bath, the sleeping church, the 
empty wine cellar, the scattered peon 
houses, and a pool where burros drank 
and women filled their earthen jars 
seemed other than a part of the skimming 
of swallows over the water and the 
shadows of great cottonwood trees short- 
ening and lengthening beside it. Juan 
and I had plenty of time. With him it 
had always been afternoon. He was not 
reticent. He told me many things that 
had happened to him during his fifty-six 
years on the Hacienda de los Cedros. He 
told how he had seen a panther wave its 
tail in grass and entice a filly within leap- 
ing distance. He agreed with the old 
woman cook, who set down her jar of 
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water to rest with us, that the coyote 
draws chickens from a tree by means of 
“electricidad salienda de sus ojos” —elec- 
tricity coming out of its eyes. Yet he 


himself had never seen a coyote magnet- ° 


ize a turkey or a chicken. 


One thing very curioso he had, how- 
ever, seen one coyote do. On the great 
Mesa Central of Mexico a species of yucca 
called palma real bears wild dates— 
datiles. People eat the dates with gusto. 
Of course, coyotes eat them too, but it 
would be impossible for any coyote to 
climb the branchless trunk of a massive 
royal palm and pull off a bunch of dates. 
Ravens and coons knock some of them 
down when they are ripe, and some fall 
when they are overripe. 

“But, Don Panchito,” Juan went on, 
“you must never forget that the coyote 
is most astute, most sagacious. Listen! 
One time I was lying in the shade of a 
great royal palm just resting. It was one 
in a forest of palms. They were all loaded 
with the divinely delicious dates, and it 
was the time of ripeness. There in the 
shade I was thinking how good God is, 
and I was silent, making no noise, no 
motion. I was hardly alert, all the world 
was so peaceful with me. 

“And then I saw a coyote come and 
set himself down under a palma loaded 
with especially ripe dates. There they 
hung ten feet, maybe twelve feet, maybe 
fifteen feet, above the coyote. He did not 
see me. Like me, he seemed very peaceful 
with himself and el Dios. He looked stead- 
ily at the dates, but he did not seem to 
have envy. I well knew how every coyote 
delights in dates. ‘Now I will see,’ I 
thought, ‘if it is true that this animal can 
draw dates down to his jaws.’ 

“Well, there the coyote was, first sit- 
ting on his haunches and then lying on 
his stomach and looking at one big cluster 
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of the ripe dates. He began to wave his 
tail back and forth, back and forth, from 
left to right and from right to left. He 
was waving that tail toward the fruit as 
a serpent runs its red tongue out and 
dazzles the eyes of a bird. Slow the tail 
waved. At the same time the coyote 
pointed his ears toward the dates and 
looked at them intently. 

“There may be people who doubt this, 
but I tell what I saw with my own eyes. 
I saw a heap, a whole bunch, of the 
datiles turn themselves loose from the 
stem on which they grew and fall right 
at the coyote’s mouth. He ate them until 
he was full, and then very contented he 
went his way. You ask me how long it 
took this wise coyote to draw the fruit 
out of the palm. Perhaps a half hour, 
perhaps an hour, perhaps longer. Who 
can say? I was not thinking of time but 
of the coyote.” 

The Spaniards introduced sheep and 
goats into the coyote’s country. Whether 
they, the Indians, or the coyotes intro- 
duced the fantastic theory enunciated by 
Francisco Javier Clavijero in the eight- 
eenth century, I do not know. “When 
a coyote invades a sheepfold and cannot 
find a lamb to carry off,” Clavijero wrote 
in his History of Mexico, “‘it seizes a sheep 
by the neck with its teeth and, dragging 
it and beating on its rump with its tail, 
conducts it where it pleases.” The switch- 
ing of a coyote’s bushy tail on a sheep’s 
wooly pelt would not be excruciatingly 
painful. The wisdom of a coyote’s remov- 
ing a victim from a flock guarded by 
man and dogs before devouring it is 
apparent. 

My old friend Don Alberto Guajardo, 
historian of the Coahuila frontier and 
learned in his way, but less skeptical con- 
cerning coyotes than concerning priests, 
assured me that long before he read 
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Clavijero he “several times witnessed” a 
coyote dragging a sheep out while “‘lash- 
ing” it with his tail. Through him I met 
an old pastor (sheepherder) who gave 
me this particular account: “I had two 
dogs. One evening about dusk as I was 
penning my flock, two coyotes appeared. 
The dogs took after them. One coyote 
led them on while the other circled 
back to the sheep. When I saw him he 
already had a fat ewe by the neck-skin. 
His body was parallel with hers as if 
the two were necked together, and he 
was switching her gently with his tail as 
he led her forth.” With more fanciful 
detail, H. L. Davis in his novel Honey 
in the Horn describes the procedure 
among sheep in Oregon. A Mexican goat- 
herder on the Texas side of the Rio 
Grande told me he had seen the Virgin 
of Miracles gently lift a drowning baby 
from the river and hand it to a man 
standing helpless on the bank. As all ad- 
ministers, pious and impious, of opiates 
to the popular mind know, it is no trou- 
ble to produce witnesses for any wonder. 

From time immemorial wolves have 
taken advantage of scattered sheep. Un- 
less shepherds and dogs act decisively, a 
flock of sheep assaulted by coyotes is 
likely to scatter. This has led to the tra- 
dition that coyotes sometimes cut off a 
small bunch and drive them into a blind 
canyon or some other corner to slaughter 
them. Frightened domestic sheep run 
downhill, which is to any coyote’s ad- 
vantage and which is exactly opposite 
to the direction taken by fleeing moun- 
tain sheep. In a hilly country wise shep- 
herds camp below their flocks. 


| per sauces FOLKLORE develops 
only around extraordinary char- 
acters, though not all extraordinary char- 
acters inspire it: Woodrow Wilson and 


William James, for example. At its best 
it is spontaneous, coming of its own will, 
as about Abraham Lincoln and Mark 
Twain. While such folklore is often false 
as to fact, it is oftener true to character, 
illuminating instead of betraying truth. 
Propaganda assimilated by a folk until 
it is a part of their lore—Japanese belief 
in the divinity of their emperor, for ex- 
ample—never seems natural and never 
has charm. White-faced Hereford cattle 
have been of large economic importance 
to the western half of the United States; 
the Hereford is an extraordinary bovine; 
but there is no folklore of consequence 
about the animal. The coyote is extraor- 
dinary in another way. He is extraordi- — 
nary as a character, quite aside from 
economic, political and like importances. 
He has something in common with Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Robin Hood, Joan of Arc, 
Br’er Rabbit, and other personalities— 
something that sets popular imagination 
to creating. After all, superstitions are 
only a fragment in the vast body of pop- 
ular beliefs, fancies, customs, sayings, 
dances, songs, tales, and other forms of 
traditional human expression compris- 
ing folklore. 

I have no philosophy to explain the 
belief, common among ignorant Mex- 
icans, in the magical power of the coy- 
ote’s eyes. The people who hold the be- 
lief live in fear of the “evil eye.” In 
April, 1933, I was at a village hotel in 
the state of Oaxaca owned by a com- 
municative man who related the follow- 
ing experience. While he was a lieutenant 
in the Mexican army during the Escobar 
revolution of 1929, he went out hunt- 
ing, taking a soldier for his mozo. Seeing 
a coyote followed by two little ones, he 
raised his rifle to shoot. 

“No, jefe! Don’t shoot,” the mozo 
cried, greatly excited. 
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“Why not?” the lieutenant asked, 
pausing. 

“Because the coyote has such a fierce 
and burning gaze that it will break the 
gun if you point it toward his eyes.” 

The lieutenant leveled his rifle and was 
on the point of pulling the trigger when 
the excited mozo pushed the barrel up, 
thus diverting the aim. 


About a year after I heard this specific 
instance of a common belief I was driv- 
ing north from Eagle Pass on the Texas- 
Mexican border and picked up a Mex- 
ican. Before long we saw a dead coyote 
lying a little off to one side of the road. 
The man, who wanted to show his ap- 
preciation of the ride, warned me that if 
I ever came unexpectedly upon a coyote 
and tried to shout I should find myself 
able to do no more than bleat weakly. I 
said that I had never tried to shout at a 
coyote near me. He said that he had, and 
he demonstrated the feeble effort to cry 
out made by a person having a night- 
mare. Furthermore, he told me that if a 
vaquero running after a coyote to rope 
it allows his horse to run exactly in the 
tracks made by the coyote, the horse will 
stumble and fall. “El coyote es un 
magico.” 

Upon separating in the morning, deer 
hunters in some parts of Mexico say to 
each other, “ ;Cuidado del coyote!” (Look 
out for the coyote!) If a coyote runs 
across his path, the jinx is upon the hunter 
and he had as well turn back. Some hunt- 
ers say that the spell may be broken by 
killing the animal, though if a man fires 
and misses, there is simply no use of his 
going on. What the hunter wants to see 
as he sets out for a buck is the luck- 
bringing paisano (road runner). 

Mexican belief in the diabolical power 
of the coyote runs back to unknown 


times. ““When the animal wishes to kill,” 
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Sahagun wrote about 1560, “it breathes 
on its victim first. The breath suffices to 
infect and terrorize. Whenever any per- 
son deprives the coyote of its prey, the 
animal awaits a favorable opportunity 
and then takes revenge on that person by 
killing his poultry or other domestic ani- 
mals. If the offender happens not to 
possess such, the coyote waits until he 
undertakes a journey, then places him- 
self in his way, and barks at him as 
though he would devour him, thus in- 
spiring terror. Sometimes the coyote calls 
several other coyotes to his assistance so 
as to terrorize the man more effectually. 
It does this by day as well as by night. 
On the other hand, the animal has excel- 
lent qualities and a grateful disposition.” 

Some Mexican folk regard possession 
of some part of a coyote, such as a claw 
or a tuft of hair, as a warranty against 
harm from witchcraft. They believe that 
a coyote carcass roasted and fed to chick- 
ens will make them more alert against 
predatory coyotes. I have seen the skulls 
of coyotes hung around the necks of 
goats to make them wary of coyotes—or 
perhaps to make the coyotes wary of 
the skulled goats. 


Skulls are probably no more effective 
than bells. The tradition of the belled 
wolf is as old as the tradition of the belled 
buzzard.* The theory was that a belled 
wolf would frighten other wolves out of 
the country, make too much noise to al- 
low him to slip up on prey, and cause 
him to leave the country also. An Eng- 
lishman who tried belling coyotes that 
were preying on his sheep in Southwest 
Texas declared that every coyote with a 





*Friedrich Gerstacker, who wove much of 
reality into his tales of the Southwest, set the 
action of “Bell-the-Wolf” (in Tales of the 
Desert and the Bush, Edinburgh, 1854) in 
Missouri. 
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bell on collected other coyotes, as a 
remuda mare collects horses. Shepherds 
in Manitoba who tried belling sheep 
found that the coyotes were repulsed 
temporarily but were soon depredating 
again, avoiding only the few sheep wear- 
ing bells. Next, the coyotes took to listen- 
ing at night for the bells so that they 
could come directly to supper without 
the bother of trailing a flock down. 

One of the Old World traditions is 
that the fox rids itself of fleas by taking 
a chip in its mouth and backing slowly 
into water, the fleas coming up for air 
and crowding forward until they have 
only the nose of the fox and the chip in 
its mouth to stand on, whereupon the 
cunning one releases the chip and ducks 
its nose. Some scientific-minded person 
with a Baconian passion for experimenta- 
tion should get himself full of fleas and 
back into water and ascertain whether 
fleas can be got rid of in this manner. 
The Spaniards brought the belief to the 
Americas; in the Argentine it is applied 
to foxes and in Mexico to coyotes. 

The old belief that male wolves de- 
liberately emasculate each other has been 
extended, though not widely, to coyotes. 
Judge O. W. Williams relates that a 
rancher riding in from a hunt one day 
with his tired hounds noticed a coyote 
following the hindmost dog, and when 
he reached home discovered that the dog 
was bleeding from emasculation. The fact 
is that coyotes frequently gash each other 
on the rear parts, but it is not likely that 
they have any knowledge of the biological 
functions of testicles. Joe E. Hill says 
that in fifty years of trapping, dur- 
ing which time he has examined thou- 
sands of coyotes, he has found—aside 
from those marked and castrated as pups 
by cowboys—only two males without 
testicles, and not one lobo, 


I have a letter from an old cowboy of 
open range days on the Staked Plains 
offering ten dollars for a coyote or lobo 
teat that a pup has ever suckled. One of 
the absurdities of folk belief, prevalent 
throughout the West and in Mexico, is 
that coyote mothers do not suckle their 
young but feed them only by regurgita- 
tion. Parent coyotes, male as well as fe- 
male, regurgitate food to their pups, but 
anybody who believes that any mammal 
does not suck would believe that opos- 
sums are born through the nose. 


The coyote in a corrido of the border 
country is more realistic. My troubadour 
friend, Brownie McNeil, of San Antonio, 
heard a ranch Mexican of the chaparral 
sing it in 1942; in 1948 he took the sing- 
er’s trail to get all the versos for me, and 
found him in a cantina of Pedras Negras, 
on the Mexican side of the Rio Grande. 
*““Zenon Martinez was wearing boot-style 
shoes,” Brownie McNeil says. “He shook 
his iron-gray head and swore he knew no 
ballads, no songs, no tales, nothing. The 
Monterrey beer made him remember.” In 
the translation of the ballad, as in the 
Spanish original, the speeches of the 
coyote, here indicated by quotation 
marks, are unexplained. Sometimes the 
singer and coyote seem blended, which 
is the proper combination between pai- 
sanos—fellow countrymen—the name 
that the road runner bird goes by all 
along the border. 


Pass through the prickly pear 
And walk through the thicket; 
Go and tell to your mother 
That you met the coyote— 


The male coyote on the little hill, 
His mate being down in the valley. 
Dawn songs have no ending, 

Nor do these verses. 


Sonora for the careless-weed, 
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Chihuahua for the roasting ear; 
For wisdom it’s the burro, 
And for jokes the coyote. 


Passing by the prickly pears, 
I was told by the coyote that 
The wildcat howls 


Because he wants his pug-nose. 


The mountain road leads 

To the village of San Juan. 

—"Little Brother Scorpion, 

They say that gold does not frighten.” 


The coyote here chooses through a folk 
saying to represent his color as golden. 
He is expressing respect for the black and 
venomous scorpion of the mountains of 
western Mexico. 


Fly away, fly away, little dove, 
Light on yonder fig tree. 

—‘“What news, Companion Rooster? 
I'll meet you in the henhouse.” 


The “fly away, little dove” line is a 
conventional refrain, attachable to any 
verse in any ballad. 


Coyote was walking on a hill, 
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And look what happened! 
There underneath a rock 
He chanced upon the rattlesnake. 


—‘‘Good morning, Don Chillado; 

I’m going to give you whatever you wish; 

If you wish a picture, I'll paint it for you, 

But I prefer to paint the violin.” 


To “paint the violin” is to “light a 
shuck,” make tracks fast. 





Fly away, fly away, little dove, 
Light on yonder pear tree. 

—‘Senor Horse, loyal friend, 

What do you carry in your nosebag?” 


The proper contents of a nosebag are 
grains of shelled corn, of which coyotes 
are fond. 


The coyote said to us, 

Passing over to the State of Texas, 
—“Here I knocked over the honey jar, 
There I leave you with the bees.” 


Fly away, fly away, little dove, 
Light on yonder mulberry tree. 
Here terminate these verses 
About a valiant animal. 
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and New York lost to Massachu- 

setts in a judicial controversy over 
the question of where a certain Mr. Green 
was living at the time of his death. Upon 
the answer to this question rested the lia- 
bility of Mr. Green’s heirs to the payment 
of taxes on his estate, which each of the 
four states was attempting to collect. 
The zeal of the several attorneys general 
may be explained by the fact that the 
state winning the suit added many mil- 
lions to its treasury. 

Strictly speaking, the question was not 
where Mr. Green lived just before he 
died, nor even where he spent his last 
year, or his last ten or fifty years. Instead, 
the court had to determine the location 
of his legal residence —a residence in 
which, curiously enough, he may never 
have lived at all. That each of the four 
states believed it could convince the court 
that it contained Mr. Green’s legal resi- 
dence shows not only that he probably 
moved about a great deal, but also that 
there are difficulties in the way of apply- 
ing to a specific case the concept involved. 

No such difficulties arise in a popula- 
tion the individual members of which 
rarely or never move. There the legal and 
the actual residences coincide. This sug- 
gests that the idea of legal residence arose 
among a relatively static people and that 
the discrepancy now observed between 
where people live and where they are 
supposed to live is due to a loss of stability 
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in the actual residence, for which we are 
attempting to compensate by legislative 
fiat. Observation confirms the suggestion 
that the population is becoming more and 
more mobile, and the case of Mr. Green 
illustrates one of the various kinds of 
maladjustment to which such mobility 
gives rise. 

This is not to say that at any time in 
the past men have been absolutely perma- 
nent as to residence. Some moving about 
must have existed even in the most stable 
populations. High mobility in the dis- 
tant past seems, however, to have been 
especially characteristic of the more prim- 
itive peoples. Savages, whose economic 
techniques are limited to collecting or 
hunting, are typically found in small 
roving bands. Some of them keep almost 
continuously on the move, erecting only 
temporary shelters where they happen to 
be at nightfall and going on the next day 
with no thought of ever returning to the 
same place. In his book, Before Adam, a 
fictional autobiography depicting family 
life in such a society, Jack London sums 
it.up with the statement, “My home was 
an association, not a habitation.” The 
savage, it would appear, has neither ac- 
tual nor legal residence. 

The level of cultural development 
reached by a human group seems to de- 
pend, at least in the earlier stages, upon 
the degree of settled life maintained by 
the group. Civilization may consist of 


ideas, but it could not exist without cer- 
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tain material aids, and could scarcely 
have originated without them. Theoret- 
ically a man might invent a watch while 
on a walking trip or a tour around the 
world, simply by envisioning a collection 
of wheels and in imagination combining 
them in the desired new arrangement. It 
is a safe guess, however, that only rarely 
is an invention perfected by this process. 

It is obvious that a highly mobile group 
of primitive men could not accumulate 
and transport any considerable weight of 
goods. Weapons, a temporary food sup- 
ply, and light shelter materials would be 
about all a savage horde could carry on 
its wanderings through the forest. What 
chance for the group to possess a printing 
press or a cookstove, or even a rocking 
chair? 

Moreover, the processes of art are long, 
requiring repeated applications of effort 
over extended periods of time. The ar- 
tisan must remain stationary, at least for 
the time required to complete a given 
piece of work. It takes several days to 
make a good clay vessel, several weeks 
to build a durable house, several months 
to raise a crop of beans, several years to 
compile a dictionary. Possibly a vague 
recognition of this necessity first induced 
certain members of the human race to 
establish permanent camps. But regard- 
less of how it came about, the fact can- 
not be disputed that among the peoples 
described by the historians of old, those 
most settled became the most civilized. 
A causal relation between permanence 
of residence and the attainment of cul- 
ture may legitimately be inferred. 


MONG THE ACCRETIONS of culture, 
built up by settled peoples through 

the ages, like the deposits of coral on an 
atoll, is the assumption that every civil- 
ized person has a home, or more formally, 


a legal residence. Indeed, the assumption 
that every man is fixed, almost like a 
tree, to a certain spot on the surface of 
the earth, is basic in our social organiza- 
tion. The idea has persisted so long that 
homelessness has become definitely im- 
moral. To be temporarily away from 
home is tolerated, but to have no home 
is to be a vagrant, which is to be classed 
as a species of low-grade criminal. It has 
been possible to maintain this idea, how- 
ever, only by a kind of intellectual leger- 
demain which is really nothing more 
than an elaborate device for self-decep- 
tion. 

In England following the Black Death 
and from time to time since, laws have 
been passed requiring people—poor peo- 
ple, that is to say—to stay at home, or, 
if away from home, to return at once. 
Those who did not comply were jailed for 
vagrancy. Here, of course, is some rec- 
ognition of the fact that persons habit- 
ually absent from home exist, but no 
admission that such individuals may have 
no homes at all. 

In the American colonies there was 
early an insistence that everyone have 
what was called a “settlement.” For rea- 
sons partly moral, partly practical, young 
men were required to attach themselves 
to families living in the community. The 
thrifty forefathers wanted to be sure 
they would not have to supply charity 
to the vagabonds whom other communi- 
ties or colonies might send them. To this 
end they began to make rules about the 
acquisition of settlement. One, two, five, 
and even ten years’ continuous residence 
was necessary to gain the right to ask 
the community for help in time of need. 
Copied by the states, these regulations— 
in varying degrees of severity—are still 
in effect. One can live a lifetime in the 
United States without acquiring the right 
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to receive charitable aid from any state. 
Similiarly one may never be entitled to 
vote or to hold public office. 

During the late depression the num- 
ber of persons unable to qualify for local 
or state relief reached considerable pro- 
portions. The situation forced upon the 
Federal government a recognition of the 
transient, which seems to mean a person 
temporarily homeless. The term carries 
the implication that the traveler is on 
the way between an old home and a new 
one. Thus it still retains the fundamental 
idea that everyone has a residence. A spe- 
cial relief program, Federally financed 
and administered, was set up to take care 
of the transient population, which totaled 
severa! hundred thousand. One of the 
requirements imposed upon transients as 
a condition of eligibility for relief was 
the cessation of their wanderings. There- 
by many of them were at last given, per- 
force, a legal residence or settlement. 

It is comparatively easy to treat the 
homeless ne’er-do-wells harshly, but 
when numbers of substantial citizens 
also wander we are obliged to make some 
concessions to the fact. An example is 
found in the provision for absentee vot- 
ing, by which it would be theoretically 
possible for persons not living in a par- 
ticular district nevertheless to control its 
government. In the face of such situa- 
tions, we are bound to have difficulty in 
maintaining the fiction of legal residence. 
If present trends continue, the case of 
Mr. Green will be repeated whenever any 
wealthy man ends his earthly career. 

Just as we have found no place in our 
occupation statistics for bank robbers 
and bootleggers, though admittedly they 
exist, so we make no provisions in our so- 
ciety for persons without fixed residence. 
The census reports ignore them entirely. 
Every person counted by the enumerator 
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is presumed to be attached to a particu- 
lar house, located in a definite geographic 
subdivision of the United States. The 
procedure of census taking requires the 
enumerators to call at all structures in 
their assigned districts which appear to 
be occupied by human beings. People en- 
countered on the road are described as 
stationary. The outcome is a set of figures 
which are of great value, but which can- 
not be considered as accurate statistics 
of population. 

No other course is open, however, to 
the census takers. In proceeding as it 
does the census is only following estab- 
lished tradition, a tradition with the force 
of law, or perhaps with a force even 
greater than that of law. Imagine the 
consternation which would follow the 
announcement by the Census Bureau 
that it was setting up a new classification 
to include all persons without residence. 
In the first place, respectable people 
would not consent to being placed in 
such a category. Practically everyone 
would claim permanent and legal resi- 
dence regardless of the facts, just as 
everyone claims to have a legal occupa- 
tion. Yet undoubtedly some people would 
get into the new classification and would 
appear in the tables just below Wyoming 
as the population of the United States 
at large, with explanations in a footnote. 
Instantly the- Chambers of Commerce 
would become clamorous. All of them 
would demand that the homeless individ- 
uals found in their respective cities be 
credited to those cities. A certain state 
might find that by including the home- 
less reported from within its borders it 
could have another representative in Con- 
gress. Promptly it would protest the ac- 
tion of the Census Bureau. Persons with 
a logical turn of mind would wonder 
why the states making up 100 per cent 
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of the area of the United States contained 
only, let us say, 95 per cent of the peo- 
ple, the rest being somehow nowhere. 
Other difficulties, serious as well as lu- 
dicrous, readily suggest themselves. 


URING THE PAST CENTURY the 
means of travel have improved and 
the extent of their utilization has in- 
creased at a rapid and accelerating pace. 
Recently, by means of the automobile 
trailer, the home itself has been torn 
from its geographic foundations and 
placed on wheels. The home, however, 
was already on the way to disappearance 
through the separation and scattering of 
its functions. Work left the home long 
ago. Sleeping and eating are now often 
carried on in different loeations. The 
great personal events, birth, marriage, 
and death, infrequently occur in the 
home. Changes of address are the rule. 
Thus it is clear to the most casual ob- 
server that the mobility of the popula- 
tion, at least in the United States, is in- 
creasing to am amazing degree. Just 
which elements of the population are 
moving and where they are going and 
how often and why are observations not 
so easily made. Little is known about the 
people involved in intranational move- 
ment, although enough studies have been 
made to suggest that some of these move- 
ments fall into fairly well-defined pat- 
terns—that is to say, that there are cer- 
tain routes and directions taken, fre- 
quently or periodically, by large num- 
bers. 

The most conspicuous of these is the 
daily assemblage and dispersion of the 
populations of metropolitan areas. Every 
morning, except Sundays and holidays, 
some twenty-five or thirty million peo- 
ple, almost all of them young or middle- 
aged adults, arise and rush toward the 


center of the city. In the evening they 
return in slightly more leisurely fashion 
to their bedrooms near the periphery. 

Another pattern, also definitely pe- 
riodic, is the annual northward surge of 
the population in the spring followed by 
a slow and disorderly retreat to the south 
in the fall. The great majority of the 
participants in this movement are agri- 
cultural laborers, many of the rest being 
tramps or millionaires. 

The vacation movement is also annual, 
but diffcrs from both the preceding in 
that the outward movement in the spring 
and summer is gradual and the return in 
the fall quite sudden. From about the 
first of June to the first of August city 
residents continue to leave for the rural 
resort areas. They all try to get back to 
town on Labor Day. 


The so-called city drift is a continuous 
movement from rural to urban areas and 
back again, varying in volume with the 
ups and downs of the business cycle. The 
city-bound travelers are mostly adoies- 
cents afflicted with the Horatio Alger 
complex. Their average mental ability is 
high. On the way they pass the country- 
bound, a disillusioned and dejected lot, 
those who have failed to meet the sharp 
demands of competition in the city or 
who have grown too old to carry on the 
struggle any longer. Normally the first 
group is larger than the second, so that 
in spite of extremely low urban birth 
rates the city population shows a contin- 
uous gain, interrupted only by serious 
economic depression. 

Finally, there is a glacier-like spread of 
the whole population toward the water 
boundaries, the Atlantic, the Pacific, the 
Gulf, and the Great Lakes. This move- 
ment has been accelerated by the migra- 
tions incidental to World Wars I and II. 
It appears that ultimately the interior 
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portions of the United States will contain 
the most isolated and backward elements 
of the nation’s people. 


Inclusive though these movements are, 
they by no means take account of all the 
travel engaged in by Americans. There is 
a vast amount of what seems to be only 
aimless hurrying hither and yon, or at 
best a movement toward imaginary or 
ephemeral objectives. The unemployed of 
the West go east; the unemployed of the 
East go west. There are hitchhikers who 
are just as pleased to go in one direction 
as another. Everybody seems to enjoy 
the ride. 

The causal factors involved in this 
enormous increase in mobility are no less 
obscure than the phenomenon itself. 
There are, of course, many factors that 
probably participate. It seems likely, for 
example, that the ease, convenience, 
cheapness, and relative safety of modern 
means of travel have facilitated and thus 
increased population movements of all 
kinds. The development of cultural sim- 
ilarity through widespread communica- 
tion has doubtless also encouraged the 
potential traveler. He can start with the 
full assurance of being able to move in a 
familiar social environment no matter 
where he may choose to go. 

Economic factors are undoubtedly of 
prime importance in that they often sup- 
ply the motive for moving. Jobs in the 
city call for young people; the rural re- 
gions produce an excess of population. 
Therefore city drift seems inevitable. 
The location of industrial activity 
changes from time to time with tech- 
nological advances and with depletion of 
natural resources. The population can 
adjust itself to these changes only by 
moving. 

Purely social factors are also of im- 
portance. Advertising and propaganda, 
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fad and fashion, the powerful influence 
of the example of others, all operate in 
the determination of mobility as in other 
forms of human behavior. It seems quite 
probable that California’s reiterated in- 
sistence on the salubrity of its climate has 
captured the imagination of many a po- 
tential migrant and magnet-like has 
drawn him to the Pacific coast. 


pe MORE UNCERTAIN than the ex- 

tent and causation of the great recent 
increase in population mobility are its 
effects upon the social life of the par- 
ticipants. If, as the record of history 
seems to show, the process of cultural de- 
velopment was initiated through activi- 
ties possible only to settled peoples, there 
is some reason to suspect that a reversion 
to high mobility may destroy civilization 
by destroying the spatial relationships 
upon which it depends. It might seem 
that mobility facilitates communication, 
a process invaluable for cultural progress. 
It is certain, however, that there is a 
limit to the extent to which communica- 
tion is improved by mobility. 

Already we have witnessed certain 
changes in social organization which are 
probably the result of increased mobility. 
The relatively discrete units of local gov- 
ernment which replaced the informal 
regulations of the frontier either have 
disappeared with the coming of the new 
mobility or remain as empty shells, hav- 
ing neither life nor function. Even the 
state finds itself too much limited by 
geographical boundaries to govern ef- 
fectively the people who may be from 
time to time within its borders. 

As in meeting the problem of relief, 
adjustment has taken the form of an un- 
precedented expansion of the Federal gov- 
ernment. Functions once entirely local, 
such as the control of crime and the 
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building of roads, have of necessity be- 
come national in scope. This expansion 
may seem offhand to constitute a perfect 
adaptation to the new situation, and it 
may be admitted that in the circum- 
stances it is inevitable; but it is by no 
means certain that the change leaves us 
as well off as we were before. A national 
government handling every detail can no 
longer respect the local peculiarities 
which could be tolerated under a system 
of village autonomy. There is also a ques- 
tion as to whether democracy can op- 
erate on a scale so vast that each individ- 
ual’s vote counts for practically nothing 
in the total. This problem is aggravated 
when many citizens are so mobile as never 
to qualify for casting their votes. 

Into the economic field increased mo- 
bility seems to have brought certain ad- 
vantages. It has contributed to the crea- 
tion of a situation in which labor is more 
freely competitive than ever before. 
Doubtless this means that we are nearer 
than ever before to having the right man 
for each job. Mobility must also bear 
some of the blame or receive some of the 
credit, as the case may be, for having 
.brought to light an army of incompetents 
who in a less efficient economic system 
might have continued to hold jobs and 
to receive wages. These men have been 
not only discovered but segregated, so 
that their incompetence is bared to the 
world. They constitute in the aggregate 
a large population, permanently on relief 
or doing relief work. On the whole, there 
should perhaps be a net gain in the total 
income through increased efficiency in 
industry, even though a large number 
of people must be supported at public 
expense. 


An example of definitely objection- 
able economic consequences of mobility 
is the increase in tenancy in both rural 
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and urban areas. Farm tenancy is asso- 
ciated with inefficient agricultural prac- 
tices, with deterioration of the soil and 
the farm buildings, and in general with a 
disgracefully low level of living. It is on 
the tenant-operated farms that we are 
now producing most of the next genera- 
tion of Americans. The poor health of 
these children, their rudimentary educa- 
tion, and their complete ignorance of the 
social responsibilities attached to mem- 
bership in the human race are matters of 
deep concern. Though tenancy in the 
city has perhaps less harmful effects, it 
certainly cannot be considered desirable. 

But all these results, good or bad, sink 
into insignificance when compared with 
the effects of mobility upon the adjust- 
ments of individuals to social life in a 
narrower sense. A psychiatrist frequent- 
ly asks patients suspected of mental de- 
rangement such questions as these: What 
date is today? What time is it? What 
town is this? As a test of normality the 
replies are valuable, for it is a well-known 
fact that normal persons are usually well 
oriented as to both time and place. If we 
lose track of these relationships we, hasten 
to find our way back again. Listen to the 
passengers talking to the Pullman porter 
in the early morning. You will hear them 
ask: Where are we? What town is this? 
How far is it to Blank City? When do 
we get in? What time is it? A plethora of 
markers, signs, road maps, time sched- 
ules, watches, clocks, and calendars en- 
ables us to keep oriented spatially and 
temporally with only an occasional error. 
This kind of orientation, however, 
though important, is relatively easy to 
maintain and constitutes only a small 
part of our total orientation in the world. 
There is also, for example, the environ- 
ment of news or public events. The urban 
camper back from a short stay in the 
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wilderness yearns for the news. Not hav- 
ing seen a paper for a week, he feels ut- 
terly lost. A few minutes with the front 
page and he has found himself once more. 

Most significant of all is the complex 
environment of personal relationships. 
From association with others, we all have 
acquired a group of acquaintances to- 
ward each one of. whom we stand in a 
certain relationship. The totality of these 
relationships may be summed up in the 
word status or social position. No social 
act is undertaken without reference to 
status. lt dictates our behavior by deter- 
mining in advance what we may expect 
of other people, and what they may ex- 
pect of us. To know one’s place socially 
is to be oriented. To have a permanent 
place socially is to be secure. And security 
is a prerequisite to happiness. 

Now it is obvious that one can be ori- 
ented only in an environment which is 
relatively stable. When everyone is in 
motion, socially speaking, it is difficult 
for the individual to know where he is. 
The more mobile the environment, the 
more difficult it is for him to retain his 
own position. In the field of social rela- 
tionships this means that a goodly share 
of our friends and acquaintances must 
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be the same day after day, year after 
year. Otherwise we lose our guides to ac- 
tion, our feeling of security, even our 
sense of self. The consequences of re- 
peated failure to achieve social orienta- 
tion are unrest and dissatisfaction, and 
more specifically the continual increase 
in population of hospitals for the men- 
tally deranged. 

The securing of the correct amount 
of stability thus emerges as a major social 
problem. No genuine social life is pos- 
sible to a collection of strangers. Satisfac- 
tory social life requires co-operation, 
friendliness, self-sacrifice—traits which 
in groups of strangers are replaced by 
individualism and unmitigated selfish- 
ness. Furthermore, the processes of sci- 
entific research, industry, and education, 
without which modern civilization can- 
not survive, must be carried on in a fixed 
location and by persons who know each 
other. 

If, therefore, we would save ourselves 
from cultural deterioration, we must 
somehow restore and maintain at least a 
minimum amount of stability in our 
population. At the same time we must 
maintain enough mobility to avoid the 
stagnation of isolation. 


TARANTULA 
CHARLES EDWARD EATON 


WAKE AND FEEL this presence near your bed, 

A tarantula lying in a rift of light; 
Hairy and hideous, it is a murderous blight 
Upon the morning. An arm’s length from your head 
It waits, jet-hard in fluid air. Remember, 
Then, a terror that sought passage in the flowing of your sleep, 
And lie in chilled poise, fearing the thin legs will stir and creep, 
Confluent with the light, like death moving in the sun’s amber. 





SON DYNAMITE 


JAMES PIPES 


DRAWINGS BY EDITH MAHIER 


ON DYNAMITE 

come out’n the jungle 
tuk offen his leopard skin 
jump’d into ol’ faded-blue overalls 
shuk the gumbo offen his foots 
got him some outsize number twelve shoes 
cut fifteen slits in the sides 
pulled ostrich feather out’n his hair 
pushed his crown in a roll-brim Stetson 
slap’d his han’s 
spit through he toofies 
slam’d the door on the Congo 


an 
wen’ to workin’ in white man’s world. 


Stepped out on the river 

raftin’ up logs. 

River couldn’ hold all he logs 

Son Dynamite was sech a loggin’ man. 
Wen’ out an’ made him a river 
bull-gang’d it down a ditch 

an’ cried it full o” tears 
twen’y-six foots deep 

so dark had to use a light 

got muddy f’m head to heels 

still could look up an’ see the stars. 


See the stars 

see the stars. 

Like lookin’ out window of mud fac-to-ry 
peerin’ at white man’s world. 
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White man’s world is a wearisome sight 

a worrisome sight 

white man got him fo’ty dif’nt kind o’ churches 
an’ can’t yet see no light. 


Black light 

black light. 

Son Dynamite kinder sorry 

he done slam’d door on the Congo 
keeps rattlin’ the knob 

keeps rattlin’ the knob. 


Baptist shaker on Usher Board 

spirituals mighty easy fer to quiet the nerves 
when you rattles the knob on the Congo 
deep down in bull-gang ditch 

the monkeys howl 

the panthers spit 

thinkin’ ’bout 

wonderin’ *bout 

workin’ in white man’s world. 











Story 


THE BREAKDOWN 


WILMA DYKEMAN 


HIS lousy machine,” the woman 
T in brownslacks said. Her husband, 

reading a newspaper in the first 
booth, did not hear her. At least he made 
no answer. The rest of the people in the 
dingy café only glanced up from their 
breakfast. Most of them sat at the counter 
at one end of the room, facing a shelf of 
canned soups, ketchup, and assorted 
packages of dry breakfast food. Along 
one side of the room were the booths. On 
the other side, ranged along the wall, 
were the nickelodeon and the slot ma- 
chines. The aisle between the tables and 
the amusements was narrow. 

The woman began to beat on the glass 
window of the nickelodeon. ‘“‘Come on, 
play!” she said. 

““What’s the matter, lady?” The pro- 
prietor came from behind the counter, 
wiping greasy hands on his apron. 

“Why don’t you tell me what’s the 
matter? This fake player here won’t 
work.” 

“Did you put a nickel in?” 

“Sure I put a nickel in. Would I be 
expecting it to make music if I hadn’t?” 

The man fumbled at the square num- 
bered knobs and jiggled the lever. “Guess 
it’s broke all right.” He turned around. 
“T’ll give your money back, lady.” 

She took the nickel in one plump white 
hand. The purple-red lacquer on her 
fingernails was chipped so that it looked 
as if her hands had been trimmed with 
pinking shears. ““You’d better put a sign 


that it’s out of order. A person feels 
cheated, even if they do get their money 
back, when they want music and the 
lousy machine is busted.” 

“Sure, lady. Sure.” 

She sat down across from her husband 
and studied the menu. A waitress brought 
them water and the woman ordered wheat 
cakes with bacon and coffee. “You want 
an egg, Bert?” she asked. 

He folded the paper and nodded up at 
the waitress. “Two poached, please. And 
coffee.” As the girl turned away, he said, 
“It'll be hot today, I guess?” 

“You bet.” 

““We’ve never been in Nevada before.” 

““We want to get across the desert be- 
fore the sun gets too bad,” his wife in- 
terrupted. 

“Everybody does.” As she left, she 
said, “I'll rush your order.” 

Bert pulled off his glasses and rubbed 
his eyes slowly with the thumb and fore- 
finger of one hand. 

The woman flipped the coin on the 
table. “Guess I’ll give the slot machines 
another whirl,” she said. 

Bert held his fingers still over his eyes. 
“We wasted a good little bit on them 
last night, Jackie, and nothing to show 
for it.” 

“Well, if we’ve come to the point 
where we can’t afford to blow in a nickel 
once in awhile, trying to have a little fun 
on our honeymoon after all these years—” 

“Oh sure, Jackie, if it’s only a nickel.” 
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- “What'd you think it was, a gold 
piece?” 

There was another woman playing the 
nickel machine and Jackie had to wait. 
She studied the blonde stranger’s gray 
linen slack-suit. When she finished her 
survey, she pulled down her own wrin- 
kled sweat shirt and smoothed her hair. 

“T don’t know why I keep on,” the 
woman said to Jackie. “I never win.” 

“It’s something in the blood, honey,” 
Jackie said. She dropped her nickel in the 
slot and pulled the lever. The three rows 
of pictures spun crazily and stopped. A 
shower of coins fell out. 

“For the Lord’s sake!” the stranger 
said and helped Jackie pick up the nickels 
on the floor. 

“It’s not the jackpot but it’s the best 
! ever did,” Jackie said. ““Thanks.” 

“You must be lucky.” The woman 
picked up her coffee cup from the top 
uf the nickelodeon and took a sip. 

“Not so you’d notice it.” Jackie 
laughed. “Say, why don’t you come over 
and drink your coffee with us. I'll treat 
you to a second cup. You brought me 
luck.” 

“Thank you.” 

At the table, Jackie said, “This is my 
husband, Bert Hoffman. I’m Jackie.” 

““And I’m Amelia,” the slender woman 
said. ““Amelia Morris.” 

“Here. Sit here,” Bert said, half-stand- 
ing, sidling down the table so that she 
sat beside him. 

Jackie showed Bert her windfall. 

“They like to make you think you’re 
winning once in awhile,” he said. He put 
his glasses back on. 

The girl brought their food and an 
extra cup of coffee. The scent of Amelia’s 
perfume counteracted the odors of fry- 
ing food, cigarette butts and gasoline that 
saturated the café walls. 
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“Where you headed, Miss. Morris?” 
Bert asked, when the weather prelimi- 
naries were through. 

“East, I’m afraid. ’'ve been in Reno 
since forty-two.” 

“Reno?” 

“Oh yes, on the usual business—at 
first.” Her laugh was not harsh but it was 
not pleasant either. It had everything but 
humor. “After my divorce I stayed on to 
work in one of the clubs.” 

“A night club?” Jackie asked. 

“Night and day. Hot or cold.” 

“Gosh, I'd like that. Bert’s bookkeep- 
ing at the garage, the housework, it all 
gets so dull—” 

“Club work’s all right at first, but 
after a while—” Amelia lifted her coffee 
cup, “here’s to the open road.” 

They drank with her, solemnly. 

“And what about yourselves?” 

“Oh, we’re just—” Bert began. 

“We're on our honeymoon,” Jackie 
said. 

“Your honeymoon?” She looked at 
them appraisingly. 

“We're not exactly young lovebirds, 
are we?” Jackie giggled. “It’s a delayed 
honeymoon. You see, we’ve been mar- 
ried twelve years.” 

The other woman whistled. “Lordy, 
that is delayed. A long time to stick it 
out. You deserve a trip.” 

““We saved up for it a long time. When 
we first married we couldn’t afford it and 
after that Bert couldn’t leave his job.” 

“We're going East too,” he said. “We 
came one route and we’re going back an- 
other. We saw Yellowstone.” 

“How are you traveling?” Jackie 
asked. 

“Bus out of this place. I stopped off 
here yesterday at noon. Too damned hot 
to go on. It ought to be cooler this morn- 
ing.” 
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“Say, why don’t you ride with us? 
We'll sweat out the desert together. 
Wouldn’t that be fine, Bert?” 

“Sure, Jackie. We'd like some com- 
pany, Miss Morris.” 

“Thank you. That'd be fine. Only drop 
the Miss Morris. It’s Amelia.” 

“O.K., Amelia,” Jackie said. 

“Is there room for a small bag too? 1 
travel light.” 


AGEBRUSH LAND stretched flat and 
still around them. The car shuffled 
off the miles but the scene remained the 
same. 
“Then we had the two kids,” Jackie 
said, “and we really were tied down.” 
“A boy and a girl,” Bert explained. 
“The boy’s a whizz at anything mechan- 
ical.” He drove bending forward slight- 
ly, as if unsure of the road which un- 
wound straight in the distance before 
him. 


Amelia yawned and crossed her legs 
to make more room on the narrow front 


seat. 

“You got room enough, honey?” Jackie 
asked. “This car’s so old it doesn’t have 
« big front seat like all the new models.” 

“There’s plenty of room,” Amelia said. 

“I guess we were lucky to get this 
patched up well enough to take a trip. 
Had to buy three new tires. It took all 
the money I’d saved for clothes to have 
new rings put in the motor. I sure do like 
that slack-suit you’re wearing.” 

She looked at the expensive gray linen 
on slender legs beside rumpled brown 
rayon-cotton on her own short plump 
legs. 

“Do you make good pay at the clubs?” 
Jackie asked. 

’ “Good enough, but out here it’s easy 
come, easy go. You can’t save anything.” 


“That’s better than come hard, go 
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easy.” Her laugh was short and bitter. 
““Bert’s had one raise in five years. He 
won’t ask for another one, afraid they'll 
give his job to somebody younger.” 

“Now, Jackie—” 

“It’s the truth. You’re afraid.” 

Amelia’s voice broke the look between 
them. “Well, it is tough to lose a job you 
like.” 

“Oh, he doesn’t like it.” 

“Now wait a minute, honey. It’s not 
so bad—” 

“What he wanted to do was teach 
mathematics somewhere, at a junior col- 
lege or somewhere. But he didn’t go on 
and get his degree because he would have 
had to borrow the money and he was 
afraid he might not be able to pay it 
back.” 

“I’m sorry,” Amelia said. 

Bert looked at her and she smiled. “‘Oh, 
that’s all right,” he said. 

They rode in silence. The sun was 
growing hotter and waves of heat danced 
off the pavement in front of them. Jackie 
worked with the radio on the dashboard. 

“Do you follow the serials?” she asked. 
“T listen every morning at home. The one 
called ‘Romance of a Marriage’ is my 
favorite.” 

“I listen sometimes in the afternoon. 
The others are too early. When I was at 
the club, I had to get my beauty sleep in 
the morning.” 

The radio hummed and crackled. 
““Can’t hear a word, and it’s Friday too.” 

“We're a couple of hundred miles from 
any station,” Amelia said. 

“The radio’s no good anyway. Some- 
body at the garage wanted to get rid of 
it and Bert got it secondhand.” 

““Maybe it’s the aerial,” Bert said. He 
stopped the car and, standing on the 
running board, tugged at the tall stem 
of the apparatus. When he had drawn it 
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carefully to its fuil height, the reception 
was only a fraction improved. Now and 
then a word came clear, then drowned in 


chaos. 


“Oh gosh! I did want to find out today 
how Lorna was going to get out of the 
jam she was in.” Jackie’s small eyes were 
on the verge of tears and her paint- 
smeared mouth, twisted with frustration, 
bared her teeth so that she looked like a 
cornered she-fox. 

“I’m sorry, honey,” Bert said as they 
drove on. “It can’t be helped.” 

“Oh it could be, if you weren’t so—” 
she looked at him with anger edging on 
hate. Then, all at once aware of the 
stranger, she switched off the radio. 
“Seems like nothing works any more.” 

“Forget it.” Amelia offered them cig- 
arettes. Bert took one and she held the 
match for him, then lit one for herself. 
She pulled the smoke deep inside herself, 
and let it go slowly. 

The tires sang against the glaring as- 
phalt and a smell of rubber and oil and 
gasoline blended with the dry odors of 
desert and twisted sage bushes. Now and 
then they passed a small cactus in bloom, 
its flower a brilliant and exquisite thing. 
Bare hills rose beside them, then disap- 
peared as the car, busy as a beetle, rushed 
on. 

Bert and Amelia smoked their cigar- 
ettes. “Gosh, but this is awful country, 
isn’t it?” Jackie said. 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Bert peered 
through the insect-stained windshield. 
“Looks asif it’d give a man time to think.” 

“I’ve got enough time to think al- 
ready.” 

“It isn’t very exciting,” Amelia said. 

Like a period to her sentence came a 


sudden small explosion. The car veered 
and bumped as Bert used the brakes. 
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They came to a stop at one side of the 
road, tilted toward the desert. 


“This lousy car,” Jackie said. ““What’s 
happened now?” 


“A blowout, I guess.” He unfastened 
the door and climbed out. They could 
see him walk around the car. Then he 
stopped. “Front right,” he called. There 
was an effort at banter in his voice. 


““That’s the one you had retreaded,” 
Jackie said when she stood looking with 
him at the flabby rubber. 

“Well, it’s shot to pieces now.” He 
made a small laugh and began to roll up 
the sleeves of his sport shirt. 

Amelia had remained in the car. “It’s 
a hell of a place to be stuck,” she said. 

“Oh, we'll have it changed in a jiffy,” 
Bert called. He walked quickly around 
to the trunk and opened the lid. The lug- 
gage crammed inside was heavy and 
dusty. He began to unload it. 

A car sucked past, going in the same 
direction they were bound. 

“I’m sorry we're held up, Amelia,” 
Jackie said, leaning her arms on the 
window. “Guess you wouldn’t have both- 
ered with us if you’d known what an 
old rattletrap we had.” 

“It’s nobody’s fault.” Amelia flicked 
the end of her cigarette out on the high- 
way. 

“Oh, it wouldn’t have happened if that 
garage had done a decent job on the re- 
treading. They’re always putting it over 
on Bert.” 

Bert came around the car carrying a 
jack and lug wrench. 

““You’d better come inside out of that 
sun, Jackie,” the other woman said. She 
had folded a newspaper in half and was 
fanning her face where the pancake 
makeup had begun to streak. 

Jackie opened the door and slipped 
into the driver’s seat. Outside, Bert rolled 
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the extra tire to the front of the car, then 
straightened up to wipe his sleeve across 
his face. The air had become motionless 
when they stopped driving, and the heat 
surrounded them like a wall. There was 
no sound anywhere out in that gray sage- 
brush expanse. The sky was bright and 
empty. 

After a moment, he set the jack under 
the bumper and began to pull the lever 
up and down. He had raised the car 
slightly when it rolled back. Jackie’s foot 
caught the brake. She yanked the emer- 
gency tighter. 

“Guess we'd better scotch it,” Bert 
said. 

“T’ll have to help him find a rock,” 
Jackie said wearily. 

They walked along the side of the high- 
way but there were no stones larger than 
pebbles. They hunted through the hot 
spicy sage. At last she found a stone and 
plodded back to set it under one of the 
rear wheels. 

“That heat’s enough to make you 
crazy,” she said to Amelia while she mop- 
ped her round oily face. She pulled the 
sweat shirt away from her skin and blew 
down the neck. “I wish he’d hurry.” 

Slowly they could feel the front part 
of the car rising. All at once, with a grat- 
ing noise, the bumper slipped, the ma- 
chine lurched to the ground again. 

““What’s the matter now?” 


Bert’s voice was just audible. “The 
jack won’t seem to hold. It doesn’t even 
begin to get the tire off the ground.” 

“What’ll we do?” Jackie leaned out 
the window toward him fiercely. 

“T don’t know.” 

“He doesn’t know! He just works in 
a garage, that’s all, but come the simplest 
little thing wrong and he doesn’t know 
how to fix it.” 
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“But that’s not my department.” Bert’s 
tone was all at once sharp. “I work in the 
office.” 

“So you never even stopped in pass- 
ing to see how some of the other work 
was done. Well, it wouldn’t have hurt 
you. That’s what’s the matter now. All 
you know is a column of figures set in a 
ledger in a certain little way. But I 
thought even you would know how to 
change a flat tire!” 

“I do know. But the jack is broken.” 

“Well, you’d better try again. We'll 
all have a stroke if we have to stay in this 
blaze much longer. Try putting one of 
your precious account books under the 
jack. Maybe that’ll prop it up enough.” 


He looked at her through his dusty 
glasses. “One of my account books?” 
Her cheap permanent had uncoiled its 
tight corkscrews and left stragglers of 
hair clinging to her neck and cheeks. Her 
warm flesh bulged under the slacks and 
shirt. “O.K.” He went around the ma- 
chine again. 

“Sometimes he seems so—so helpless!” 
Jackie beat on the steering wheel with 
one clenched fist. She spoke more to her- 
self than to the woman with her. 

Bert came back with a thick neatly 
covered ledger. He laid it carefully on the 
ground and stopped to mop his face again, 
taking off his glasses and then putting 
them back on, before he started to pump 
the jack once more. 

The affair of the tire had assumed un- 
reasonable proportions. Each lift of the 
spindly jack became the tick of a giant 
clock. The man worked as carefully as if 
some irrevocable decision lay in the bal- 
ance. Inside, the woman strained for- 
ward, waiting. Amelia fanned herself. 

Then the prop slipped. The machine 
fell. 


For a moment the three people re- 
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mained motionless as if they were sus- 
pended from the burning blue sky. 

Then with a movement like an out- 
raged animal Jackie slid out the door, 
stood behind her husband, still bent over, 
and gave him a savage kick. She had 
meant to strike his buttocks but the aim 
of her short leg slipped and the blow 
landed lower so that he lurched forward, 
looking for a moment as if he might fall, 
caught the edge of the fender and stead- 
ied himself. His face was gray and 
twisted. 

“My Lord!” Amelia had finally left 
the upholstery of the front seat. “Have 
you gone crazy? What you trying to do, 
kill the man?” 

Jackie stood staring at him. She stood 
quite still except for the trembling that 
came from inside herself. 

“Are you hurt, Bert?” Amelia went to 
him. “Come on, you’d better sit down.” 

“No.” He shook his head. “I’m—all— 
right.” He turned slowly and painfully. 


“I’m all right.” He did not look at Jackie, 
but at the scattered tools and crumpled 
account book. 

“We'll hail the next car and borrow 
whatever it is you need,” Amelia said. 
She scanned the highway. “I believe I 
see something out yonder moving this 
way.” 

“Come on, Bert,” Jackie spoke at last. 
Her voice was flat as the pavement. 
“Come on out of the sun, Bert, and lie 
down.” She put an arm around him and 
they limped toward the comfort of curl- 
ing up inside the dark car. 

“T’ll see if I can’t flag down some help,” 
Amelia said. “At least I can get a ride. If 
I find a station I’ll send help back.” 

“It’s seventy-five miles out here from 
any station,” Jackie said tonelessly, not 
to the stranger, not to anyone in particu- 
lar. 

“Well then, all I can say is, the next 
fellow better have a good jack,” Amelia 
said. 


BROKEN SILENCE 
J. Ss MOODEY 


OMEWHERE a pack train hoofs it down the trail. 
Our mules announce its coming with loud haws, 
And silence now no longer will prevail 
Around our lake and up the granite draws. 
Others will assume part ownership 
Of this blue wilderness we made our own 
By first possession and the heavy trip 
Across two passes, rough and little known. 
But there is that in wilderness which shares 
Profoundly of its loneliness with men. 
Here silence is a well that fills all jars 
And of itself is even fuller then; 


So that these travelers will show us how 
To shout more softly than we whisper now, 














RIVALS FOR GRASS 


WAYNE GARD 


N THE CATTLE ranges of the 
O western frontier the appearance 

of a sheep wagon on the horizon 
was a call to war. To the cowman the 
white canvas of the sheepman’s wagon 
had the effect of a red flag on a bull. 
Arms toughened by roping and branding 
reached for long rifles. The intruder must 
be driven off. The fact that the pasturage 
he sought was on public land made no 
difference. The cattlemen were there 
first, and they were not going to be 
“sheeped out.” They could not afford to 
have alien flocks devour their grass and 
pollute their streams. 

To the cattlemen, the sheepman was 
the pariah of the plains, an interloper 
who deserved no quarter. Even the hired 
cowhand, with his polished boots, sleek 
horse, and fancy trappings, was by com- 
parison an aristocrat of the range. He 
looked down upon the shabby sheep- 
herder, who usually was afoot, in a wag- 
on, or on a burro. On encountering a 
herder in town, some cowhands would 
bleat derisively in imitation of a sheep. 
Especially unpopular was the drifter 
sheepman, who wandered far from home, 
lived in his wagon all summer, and some- 
times twisted together the lower wires 
of a fence to allow his flock to graze in a 
cattleman’s privately owned pasture. 

Hostile cattlemen attributed to the 
flocks a whole catalogue of crimes. The 
sheep killed the grass, they said, by nib- 
bling it close to the ground and trampling 
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the roots with their sharp hoofs. The 
cowmen regarded a “‘sheeped off” range 
as virtually ruined. Moreover, they com- 
plained of the odor the sheep left on the 
land they grazed upon and in the streams 
and pools from which they drank. This 
scent, which remained for hours after the 
flocks had gone, was distasteful to horses 
and especially to cattle, which often re- 
fused to graze after the sheep or even 
to drink after them unless extremely 
thirsty. The cattlemen also asserted that 
the browsing woolies destroyed young 
trees in the public forests. 

Outraged cowmen found many ways 
to terrorize the sheepmen. To drive off 
their rivals, bands of armed and often 
masked night raiders burned the sheep 
camps and threatened and sometimes 
killed the owners and herders. Cattle 
raisers destroyed the flocks by clubbing, 
shooting, dynamiting, poisoning, and 
stampeding them over cliffs—a practice 
sometimes called rim-rocking. On occa- 
sion they drove sheep from water holes 
and thus caused them to die of thirst. 
Sheepmen in the West suffered hundreds 
of violent attacks as their flocks invaded 
public lands which the cattlemen claimed 
for their exclusive use. 

The lonely herder in his isolated camp 
was an easy victim for organized raids. 
He was almost helpless when a dozen or 
more horsemen swooped down upon his 
camp in the dead of night, with guns 
popping. Often he could only look on 
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as the attackers wrecked his wagons and 
slaughtered his woolies. Sometimes a 
herder died defending his flock and filled 
a mountain grave. But always there were 


more flocks and more herders. The fleecy 
tide could not be held back. 


HE PLAINS of central and western 
Texas had many such raids, though 
few that were fatal to herders. In that 
area violence by the cattlemen against 
the woolies and their keepers began soon 
after the Civil War. Charles Hanna, who 
brought the first sheep into Brown Coun- 
ty in 1869 and built a rock corral in 
which to hold his flock at night, lost all 
his woolies because of the animosity of 
neighboring cattlemen. When he went to 
his corral one morning to turn his sheep 
out on the range, he found every one of 
the three hundred with its throat cut. 
A decade later, as more sheep were 
brought in, such incidents became fre- 
quent, especially in the rolling hills of the 
San Saba country. On the night of Jan- 
uary 22, 1880, on Fal! Creek prairie in 
San Saba County, thirteen hundred sheep 
were resting quiétly in two pens. These 
sheep were part of the Ramsay brothers’ 
seven thousand head which had grazed 
in the southern part of that county and 
over the line in Llano County. Their 
rest ended suddenly as the sound of 
horses’ hoofbeats split the winter air. A 
band of cattlemen rode up to the pens 
and began shooting the woolies, throwing 
them into a panic. Some of the men dis- 
mounted, took out big knives, and 
started slitting throats. When they left, 
240 of the sheep were dead and many 
more were wounded, with blood streak- 
ing their wool. Those able to run were 
scattered in all directions. The herder, in 
his camp near the pens, was roused by 
the firing but—alone, unmounted, and 


unarmed—could not defend his charges. 
This was the sixth outrage of its kind in 
the San Saba country in two months. 


Often Texas cowhands, to get a bit of 
excitement or to throw a scare into the 
sheepherders, would ride into a sheep 
camp at night and practice their marks- 
manship by using the pots, kettles, and 
other equipment as targets. Sometimes 
they would dump all the food and force 
the herders to go hungry. In a few in- 
stances cowhands on the sheep ranges 
heard bullets whizzing by their ears and 
retired to safer territory. 

One pioneer Texas sheepman, C. C. 
Doty, established his rights by calling a 
cowman’s bluff. The cowman, who 
claimed all the range below the South 
Concho River, ordered Doty to leave 
within three days and threatened him 
with hanging if he failed to go. On the 
third day, the cowman was back with 
two of his hands, all bristling with guns. 

“Why haven’t you moved?” the cat- 
tle raiser demanded. 

“T like this country, and I’ve decided 
to stay,” Doty answered calmly. 

At this unexpected reply the three 
turned and rode off. Doty sent to Austin 
and learned from the land office that the 
swaggering cattleman owned only a small 
fraction of the range he claimed. That 
was what Doty had suspected. When the 
bully tried his tactics on another sheep- 
man and shot his water barrels full of 
holes, Doty warned him that if he made 
any more trouble there would be fifty 
thousand sheep on the range in three 
months. This prospect was enough to 
make the blusterer change his mind. 

In 1883 there were many depredations 
against sheepmen in Texas, some of them 
linked with the drought and the fence- 
cutting troubles of that year. Several 
Brown County sheepmen were ordered 
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to leave the county after their homes and 
sheep pens had been burned, their flocks 
fired upon, and some of their sheep killed. 
One sheepman who moved out of Brown 
County with a thousand woolies ran into 
similar discouragement in Shackelford 
County, two counties northwest. Raiders 
who galloped into his camp one night in 
August fired their pistols into his herd 
and cut the throats of twenty sheep. 

In the same month several sheepmen 
were ordered to leave Hamilton County 
but refused to go. One night eight 
masked men went into the pen where Ed 
Pendleton’s flock was quartered, about 
a mile from his house. After binding the 
herder and threatening his life, they 
opened the gates and began killing and 
maiming the sheep. When they had killed 
eighty-eight and wounded fifty, they 
scattered the others. Then they untied 
the herder and told him he would be 
killed if he left the place before morning. 

A few days later a dozen sheepmen as- 
sembled at Carlton to discuss their griev- 
ances. They found the meeting hall in 


the possession of about a hundred hostile - 


men, who ordered them to leave. After 
some discussion the majority of the larger 
group agreed that the sheepmen and their 
property should be protected; but only a 
few of them were willing to sign the 
sheepmen’s petition asking the governor 
for protection. 

In the next few years cattlemen in 
many Texas counties ordered sheepmen 
out and in some cases used violence while 
trying to enforce their edicts. In 1884, 
down toward Laredo, neighboring cow- 
men cast hostile eyes on the Callighan 
ranch, which ran more than forty thou- 
sand sheep. When the Mexican herders 
ignored orders to depart, one of them was 
slain. The sheriff and a posse captured 


four of the leaders of the raid. The ring- 
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leader died before he came to trial, but 
the others were punished. 


N sOME of the mountain states con- 
flicts between cattlemen and sheep- 
men were more numerous and more vio- 
lent. In New Mexico in 1884, Arcadio Sais 
was grazing seven hundred sheep on the 
Carrizozo range on a contract from 
Dionisio Chavez. On the night of June 
10, after Sais had bedded down these 
sheep for the night, a neighboring cow- 
man and four of his hands stampeded the 
flock. Riding into the panicked sheep, 
they killed them with six-shooters and 
did not leave until all of them were dead. 
Nearly a year later a stockman who 
brought 750 sheep to his ranch on Little 
Creek in Lincoln County was warned by 
cattlemen to remove these woolies from 
the range. He refused to do so, and a few 
days later one of his herders was fired 
upon. 

Arizona had frequent clashes of the 
same kind. In 1881 an Arizona ranch- 
man, D. A. Sanford, acquired thirteen 
thousand sheep and sent John Cady to 
look after them. Cady, who had been 
working with cattle, found that the 
neighboring cowmen, who had been his 
friends, were suddenly hostile. They ad- 
vised him to take Sanford’s sheep off the 
range if he wanted to avoid trouble. He 
told them to mind their own business. 
Soon he began to find some sheep killed 
and others driven away. His herders were 
shot at, and Cady himself narrowly 
escaped death several times in the three 
years before Sanford decided to go out 
of the sheep business. 

In 1884 the cattlemen’s hatred for 
sheepmen ran high in the San Francisco 
Mountain country of Arizona. To dis- 
courage and drive off the sheepherders 
and their flocks, cowmen corralled more 
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than a hundred wild range horses, tied 
rawhides to the tails of some of them, 
strapped cowbells to the necks of others, 
and drove them one night into the midst 
of ten bands of sheep bedded down near 
each other. To speed the horses, the cow- 
men let out wild yells and fired their six- 
shooters. The twenty-five thousand ter- 
rified woolies ran in all directions, and 
many were killed or injured. It took the 
herders a week to gather the remaining 


sheep and to separate the individual 
flocks. 


Other Arizona sheepmen had similar 
troubles that year. On the Little Colo- 
rado range cattlemen raided a sheep camp, 
tied the herders to trees, and drove more 
than four thousand sheep into the river 
where it was boggy and full of quick- 
sand. Hundreds of sheep were mired and 
died, and others scattered over a wide 
area. The raiders then wrecked the camp, 
killed the pack animals, and turned the 
herders loose. 

Meanwhile, sheep were being moved 
into the ranges of states to the north. In 
1869 Colorado was reported to have two 
million woolies, compared with one mil- 
lion cattle. As the better pastures became 
filled, antagonisms arose. The sheep ranch 
of John T. Collier in the southern part 
of the state was invaded by a band of 
cattlemen on the night of March 9, 1874. 
The marauders entered the corral and 
killed all the fine imported Merino bucks, 
valued at a thousand dollars. The autumn 
of that year brought trouble in Bent 
County, in the southeastern section of 
the state. Jeremiah Booth, who had about 
2,900 woolies on his ranch, found 234 
of his graded Cotswolds poisoned and 
was warned to leave within ten days. 

Early in 1882 dissension spread into 
central Colorado. Sheepmen in the north- 
ern part of El Paso County, within view 


of Pike’s Peak, began to receive anony- 
mous letters warning them to move out. 
A year later, on January 6, 1883, a group 
of masked men rode up to one of the 
sheep ranches and brutally beat the herd- 
er, leaving him unconscious. Then they 
set fire to the cabins and corrals and be- 
gan shooting the woolies. Those not killed 
were driven off into the plains. 
Another outrage took place in 1884 in 
southern Colorado. In the San Luis Val- 
ley cowhands wrecked the fine home and 
ranch headquarters of Teofilo Trujillo 
while he and his family were away. They 
smashed the seven stained glass windows 
of the house, burned the ranch buildings, 
and shot or clubbed more than half the 
sheep, in plain view of the herders. 


Conflicts between cattlemen and sheep- 
men arose later in northwestern Colorado. 
Sheep had been brought into Rio Blanco 
County in 1883, a year ahead of the cat- 
tle. There was no trouble at first; but in 
the early nineties, as many Utah sheep- 
men began sending in large flocks and 
the Rio Blanco ranges became crowded, 
some of the cattlemen resorted to vio- 
lence. They clubbed to death one band 
of sheep, shot every one of a band of 
more than two hundred rams on Miller 
Creek, drove over Book Cliff another 
flock of about a thousand woolies, and 
tied one sheepman to a tree and whipped 
him. In 1894 the offending sheepmen 
agreed to leave the county. 

Yet trouble continued, mainly between 
the cattlemen of northwestern Colorado 
and the sheepmen of southern Wyoming. 
Special targets of the cowmen were the 
three Edwards brothers, Welshmen, who 
had settled at Rock Springs, Wyoming, 
in the late eighties. The sheepmen in- 
sisted upon driving their flocks across the 
state line for summer pasturage in the 
Colorado mountains, where the sheep de- 
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voured thick growths of blue-stem grass 
that the cattlemen wanted to save as win- 
ter sustenance for their herds. In one of 
many attacks, raiders killed 3,800 wool- 
ies by stampeding them over a bluff into 
Parachute Creek and shot one of the 
herders, leaving him wounded on a 
mountain trail. 


N THE RANGES still farther north, 
Oia kept moving in,.despite the 
sometimes militant opposition of the cat- 
tlemen. Even the scattering of saltpeter 
or blue vitriol on the ranges, which meant 
certain death to the woolies, failed to 
check the invasion. Sheep outnumbered 
cattle in Montana in 1881 and in Wyom- 
ing a decade later. In 1902 the latter state 
had nearly seven times as many sheep as 
cattle. But this shift in numerical 
strength by no means diminished the an- 
tagonism of the cattlemen. 

In 1883 a Frenchman, young Antoine 
de Vallombrosa, Marquis de Mores, es- 
tablished a vast ranch on the Little Mis- 
souri in the Dakota Badlands. Soon he 
was grazing fourteen thousand sheep 
along with his cattle. But his introduc- 
tion of sheep so enraged neighboring cat- 
tlemen that they poisoned his woolies by 
the hundreds. 

In the middle nineties Idaho had re- 
peated clashes between cattlemen and 
sheepmen. In February, 1896, two sheep- 
herders encamped in Shoshone Basin were 
shot to death in their wagon. Their sheep 
were scattered over the range; and their 
dogs, left tied to the wagon, were nearly 
starved by the time they were found, 
days later. Jack Davis, a Nevada gun- 
man who had been hired by one of 
Idaho’s big cattle companies, had been 
threatening sheepmen and had wounded 
several. He was seen in the vicinity of the 
sheep camp shortly before the killing but 
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disappeared before the bodies were found. 
After several months he was arrested in 
Arizona and brought back for trial. In 
the following years he was convicted and 
sentenced to be hanged; but influential 
cattlemen obtained stays, a commutation 
to life imprisonment, and finally a par- 
don. 

Montana, though it saw fewer clashes 
of this kind than some of the other 
mountain states, had a serious one in De- 
cember, 1900. At Otter, in Custer Coun- 
ty, eleven men stampeded and killed a 
whole band of three thousand head be- 
longing to R. R. Selway, the largest sheep 
owner in eastern Montana. 

Wyoming’s mountain valleys were the 
scene of many armed conflicts. After 
sheepmen had taken their flocks across 
a dead line set by the cattlemen, the latter 
attacked the camps and destroyed sheep 
worth twenty thousand dollars. A few 
weeks later, near Rock Springs, cow- 
hands slaughtered nearly twelve thou- 
sand sheep. Those not shot or clubbed to 
death were driven over a precipice. In 
other instances poison was scattered over 
the sheep ranges. Near Laramie and 
Cheyenne several flocks were driven into 
the hills, where coyotes and mountain 
lions devoured them. One prominent 
sheep raiser, Griffith W. Edwards, was 
tied to a tree while his flocks were slaugh- 
tered before his eyes. 

The bitterness carried over into the 
new century. Early in 1902 a flockmaster 
on No Water Creek near Thermopolis 
was shot and killed. In the same season, 
in the western section of the state, sheep- 
men began taking their flocks up the 
Green River and westward. They crossed 
the Bridger Mountains into lush ranges 
the cattlemen claimed. After several 
herders had been whipped with lariats in 
the hands of masked men and sent back, 
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the sheepmen joined forces. With armed 
guards they took about ten thousand 
woolies, in four bands, into the forbidden 
territory. To counter this move the cat- 
tlemen met in the frontier town of Pine- 
dale and formed a band of masked raid- 
ers. At night they visited the four sheep 
camps. In the darkness they overpowered 
the herders, blindfolded them, and tied 
them to trees. Then they spent the re- 
mainder of the night clubbing and shoot- 
ing the sheep. In each camp they killed 
about two thousand. At dawn they 
burned the wagons and camp equipment 
and released the sheepmen with warnings 
to take the shortest route home. 

In northern Wyoming’s Big Horn 
Basin, feeling was especially bitter. There, 
in February, 1903, a band of masked cat- 
tlemen swooped down upon a large sheep 
camp. They killed the herders, slaugh- 
tered many of the sheep, and scattered 
the rest. In the spring of 1904, an assassin 
shot and killed Lincoln A. Morrison 
without warning at his sheep camp near 
Kirby Creek. 

By this time similar troubles had brok- 
en out in eastern Oregon. In 1897 cat- 
tlemen established a dead line against 
sheep around the headwaters of the South 
Fork of the John Day River. The sheep- 
men generally respected this ban, though 
the land was public; but soon the cat- 
tlemen became more officious. On June 
1, 1899, cowmen in southwestern Grant 
County sent anonymous letters to sheep- 
men in adjoining Crook County. These 
letters warned the wool growers not to 
summer their flocks at the head of the 
South Fork of Beaver Creek or on Clear 
Creek or Warm Springs Creek. 

The next few years brought sporadic 
gun battles in which the Grant County 
cowmen destroyed thousands of sheep. 
In September, 1902, one sheepman near 
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Heppner lost four thousand head. A 
newspaper correspondent wrote that “no 
Grant County jury would convict a 
Grant County man for shooting a sheep- 
herder pasturing outside sheep in a Grant 
County range. Those who do not take a 
stand in the fight stand ready to protect 
those who, with gun in hand, go out on 
the range.” 

Cattlemen organized in bands of sheep- 
shooters in Crook, Grant, and Lake 
counties. These raiders were estimated to 
have slaughtered in 1904 six thousand 
sheep valued at twenty thousand dollars. 
Yet in spite of rewards offered for their 
conviction, not one was even indicted by 
a grand jury. On February 3 of that 
year five masked men raided a camp of 
three thousand sheep near Christmas 
Lake. They tied the herders while they 
shot or clubbed to death more than 2,500 
sheep. Cattlemen who killed sheep near 
Silver Lake were blamed for the death 
on March 4 of Creed Conn, a merchant 
who knew too much about the raid to 
suit them. On April 29, in the same 
county, nine raiders killed more than 
2,200 sheep of a flock of 2,700. The 
slaughter continued until finally, in No- 
vember, 1906, a peaceful allotment of 
public range lands for 1907 brought a 
virtual cessation of this Oregon strife. 


HILE THE CONFLICT in Oregon’s 

mountain pastures ran its course, 
trouble continued in Wyoming. In the 
summer of 1905 Louis A. Gantz had 
seven thousand sheep in a camp in the 
Big Horn Basin, about forty miles from 
the town of Basin. On the night of Au- 
gust 24 ten masked men rode into his 
camp and shot or clubbed to death about 
four thousand sheep. The raiders also 
killed a team of horses and burned the 
camp, destroying wagons, equipment, 
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grain, and provisions. They tied two dogs 
to the wagon wheels and let them burn 
to death. The attackers tried to justify 
their action by claiming that the flock, 
headed for summer pasture, had dawdled 
on its way through the cattle ranges and 
had eaten all the grass. 


Wyoming’s outbreaks of violence were 
becoming less frequent, but those which 
occurred brought tragic results. In the 
spring of 1908 J. W. Blake of Lander 
had a drop band on leased land inside the 
Shoshone Indian Reservation, which 
should have been a safe place. His sheep 
were in charge of Robert Meigh and two 
assistants. One rainy night about mid- 
night the herders, who were sleeping on 
the wet ground, were wakened by a vol- 
ley of shots. Mounted raiders ordered 
them to get into their boots and hasten 
to their wagons. One herder found his 
boots frozen, but incentive shots from a 
six-shooter enabled him to get them on 
quickly anyway. The cattlemen tried to 
burn the wagons but found them too 
wet. Then they chopped the wheel spokes 
on one side of each and turned the wag- 
ons over. 

At dawn the attackers, with warning 
shots, ordered the three herders to hasten 
home. The trio started off but hid near 
by. With the herders gone, the visitors 
began slaughtering the sheep. When 
Meigh and his companions returned they 
found 350 sheep dead or wounded. Or- 
phaned lambs were looking for their 
mothers or bleating piteously beside their 
bodies. Ewes were brooding over their 
dead offspring, refusing to leave. Finally 
the sheepmen patched together one wag- 
on and took the remaining sheep to town. 
There they learned that Blake had just 
died. Meigh, who succeeded him, issued 
six-shooters to his men. 

The following spring brought an out- 


rage, one of the bloodiest in range his- 
tory, that aroused public sentiment 
against such violence. This was the in- 
famous Ten Sleep raid, in Wyoming’s 
troubled Big Horn Basin. On the night 
of April 2, 1909, two sheepmen, Joseph 
Allemand and Joseph Emge, made camp 
on the north side of Spring Creek, near 
Ten Sleep. They had with them a herder, 
Jules Lazair, and about five thousand 
sheep. Across the creek, in another 
wagon, were two more herders, Pierre 
Cafferal and Charles Helmer. They were 
in sheep country but had passed across 
a forbidden cattle range to get there. 


That night, while all five men were 
asleep, about a score of armed and masked 
raiders attacked the camp. First they 
aroused Cafferal and Helmer, took them 
aside, and held them under guard. Next 
they fired a volley into the wagon on the 
north side of the creek, killing Emge and 
Lazair. A few minutes later, as one of 
the raiders piled brush against the wagon 
to kindle a fire, Allemand staggered out. 
He was ordered to throw up his hands 
and did so. 

Allemand’s surrender, however, failed 
to satisfy one of the raiders. Herbert 
Brink fired at the sheepman and killed 
him while his arms were still raised. “It’s 
a hell of a time of night to come out with 
your hands up,” he shouted as Allemand 
fell. The attackers poured kerosene on 
the two sheep wagons, the supply wagon, 
and the buckboard, and burned them. 
For good measure, they slaughtered sev- 
eral dogs and twenty-five sheep. 

Cut telephone wires kept news of this 
raid from reaching the county seat until 
the next day. Then Sheriff Felix Alston 
hurried to the scene with a posse. In look- 
ing for evidence he noticed that one 
man’s tracks showed a boot heel turned 
and run over on one side. This clue led 
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to the arrest of Brink when he came the 
next day to view the bodies. Other sus- 
pects were arrested soon. Rewards total- 
ing five thousand dollars were posted by 
the sheepmen. Several county associations 
offered a thousand dollars each, and the 
National Wool Growers Association an- 
nounced that it would back the prosecu- 
tion with twenty thousand dollars. 

On May 6 the grand jury indicted 
Brink and six other men. Later four of 
the men confessed to participation in the 
raid and pleaded guilty. In the subsequent 
trial, which ended on November 13, 
Brink was sentenced to hang for murder. 

Later, however, his penalty was com- 
muted to life imprisonment. Two of the 
men were given twenty to twenty-six 
years for second-degree murder and two 
others three to five years for arson. 
Charges against the remaining two were 
dismissed. The Ten Sleep raid, coming 
when Wyoming was estimated to be pro- 
ducing more wool and mutton than any 
other state, climaxed the range war be- 
tween sheepmen and cattlemen and was 
the last major resort to violence there. 

Colorado, however, continued to have 
occasional raids, even though frontier 
conditions had long since vanished from 
most of the West. In the winter of 1915, 
while George Wolly was in Denver, cat- 
tlemen wiped out his whole flock on his 
homestead south of Craig. In 1917 nearly 
two thousand sheep belonging to John 
Campbell were killed in a gulch near 
Crusted Butte. The attackers tied the 
herder and threw him into the gulch be- 
fore killing his flock. Three years later 
an armed conflict was reported from the 
Gunnison National Forest. After that 
the range war virtually ceased, though 
in 1920 armed cowmen killed 150 sheep 
at Morapas, while others drove twelve 
hundred over a cliff on Blue Mountain 


and, in the following year, used grain 
treated with strychnine to kill about three 
hundred west of Craig. 

With sheepmen electing officials in 
many counties and with their rewards 
acting as an incentive to sheriffs, it no 
longer was safe to raid the sheep camps. 
Besides, many of the cattlemen, reluct- 
antly in some instances, discovered that 
they could profitably raise sheep as well 
as cattle. The sheep, if grazed loosely, im- 
proved the sod with their hoofs instead 
of destroying it. Moreover, the sheep 
droppings, though they disintegrated less 
quickly, were more valuable as fertilizer 
than: those of cows. Put on the same 
range, the cattle ate the long fibers too 
coarse for the sheep, while the woolies 
nibbled the short grass and tender shoots 
the cows could not reach and some of the 
weeds they spurned. In Wyoming a Mee- 
teetsie ranchman, David Dickie, found 
that he could increase his profits by about 
a fifth by putting cattle in his valleys and 
lower slopes and sheep in his timbered 
areas and mountain heights. Several of 
that state’s leading cattle raisers came to 
be among the biggest sheepmen. 

Putting cattle and sheep—and some- 
times Angora goats—on the same range 
became especially common in parts of 
Texas, which was soon the leading sheep 
state. In poor market years many a Texas 
cattleman began apologetically to run a 
few sheep as a hedge against low prices. 
His hands might object at first, but most 
of them would adjust themselves to the 
changed conditions. Some of the Texas 
cattle raisers referred to their woolies as 
mortgage-raisers. “Whenever I see a cat- 
tleman putting a flock of sheep on his 
ranch,” remarked A. A. Hartgrove, “I 
guess he has a mortgage he’s trying to 
lift.” In time old scars were healed; cat- 
tlemen even learned to eat lamb chops. 











SUMMER EVENING: TWO POEMS 


EDITH HART MASON 


SUMMER EVENING 


The winds grow quiet 
and torn clouds settle 
slowly together. 


The warm glow on eastern hilltops 
departs 
with the sinking sun. 


Birdwings spatter in low pifions 


a hare lopes off in the dusk 


bleatings cease. 


The hush of night descends. 





Leandro Gutierrez, Santa Clara: 
Hummingbird on Sunflower 























Roll 


O mighty thunderdrums 





SUMMER EVENING: TWO POEMS 


RAIN 


a Rain-god walks the earth! 


Show the way 


across the 


O bluebright lightning 
break your glittering arrows 
glowering sky! 


Hasten winds 


Dim your light 


He comes 


scatter before him 
the perfume of the rain! 


O sun! 


striding proudly 
and is gone. 


Harrison Begay, Navajo: 
Lightning God 


















THE WESTERN HERO 


IN THE DIME NOVEL 


HENRY NASH SMITH 


James Fenimore Cooper’s country 
near Lake Otsego who had become 

a successful publisher in Buffalo, moved 
to New York City in order to launch an 
ambitious project of cheap publishing 
for a mass audience. When a number of 
his song books and handbooks priced at 
ten cents made an immediate hit, he was 
encouraged to begin a weekly series of 
orange-backed “Dime Novels.”* The first 
of these appeared in June, 1860. It was 
followed by more than three hundred 
tales in the original series, and in due 
course by thousands of similar titles in 
more than thirty distinct series issued 
over a period of three decades. The Bea- 
dle stories—they were hardly novels, for 
they rarely ran to more than thirty thou- 
sand words—were patterned after the 
thrillers that® Gleason and Ballou had 
been publishing in Boston since the 
1840’s, although there is probably a 
greater emphasis on Western adventure. 
What Beadle contributed was persist- 
ence, a more systematic devotion to the 
basic principles of big business, and the 
perception that Boston was yielding first 
place as a publishing center to New York. 
Beadle’s editor was Orville J. Victor, 


ik 1858 Erastus Beadle, a native of 





*The account of Beadle’s publishing ventures 
that follows is based mainly on a series of 
articles by Ralph Admari in the American 
Book Collector (volumes IV, V, and VI) and 
on Edmund Pearson, Dime Novels (Boston, 
1929). 
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former editor of a Sandusky, Ohio, news- 
paper, who supervised the manufacture 
of Dime Novels and other series for 
thirty years. The distribution of the 
tales was handled at first through job- 
bers, but after 1864 by the American 
News Company, which was closely affili- 
ated with the firm of Beadle & Adams. 
The usual print order for a Dime Novel 
was sixty thousand, but many titles were 
reprinted again and again. Edward S. 
Ellis’ Seth Jones, which appeared as Num- 
ber 8 of the original series, eventually 
sold more than three hundred thousand 
copies. Beadle’s total sales between 1860 
and 1865 approached five million. These 
figures are not sensational by modern 
standards, but they mark a revolution in 
nineteenth-century American publish- 
ing. An audience for fiction had been 
discovered that had not previously been 
known to exist. Beadle has some claim to 
rank among the industrial giants of his 
day. In his field, as organizer and pro- 
moter of a basic discovery made by his 
predecessors, he was a figure comparable 
to Rockefeller or Carnegie. 

Large-scale production implies regular- 
ity of output. The customer must be able 
to recognize the manufacturer’s product 
by its uniform packaging—hence the 
various series with their characteristic 
formats. But a standard label is not 
enough; the product itself must be uni- 
form and dependable. Victor’s contribu- 
tion to Beadle’s success was the perfec- 
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tion of formulas which could be used 
by any number of writers, and the in- 
spired alteration of these formulas ac- 
cording to the changing demands of the 
market. Victor was what would now be 
called a born “mass” editor; that is, he 
had an almost seismographic intuition of 
the nature, degree, and direction of 
changes in popular tastes. 

Writers on Victor’s staff composed at 
great speed and in unbelievable volume; 
many of them could turn out a thousand 
words an hour for twelve hours at a 
stretch. Prentiss Ingraham, son of the 
author of The Prince of the House of 
David, produced more than six hundred 
novels, besides plays and short stories. 
He is said to have written a thirty-five- 
thousand-word tale on one occasion in 
a day and a night. Fiction produced in 
these circumstances virtually takes on the 
character of automatic writing. The un- 
abashed and systematic use of formulas 
strips from the writing every vestige of 
the interest usually sought in works of 
the imagination; it is entirely subliterary. 
On the other hand, such work tends to 
become an objectified mass dream, like 
the moving pictures or the soap operas 
that are the present-day equivalents of 
the Beadle stories. The individual writer 
abandons his own personality and identi- 
fies himself with the reveries of his read- 
ers. It is the fidelity of the Beadle stories 
to the dream life of a vast inarticulate 
public that renders them valuable to the 
social historian and the historian of ideas. 

Eventually, however, the industrial 
revolution in publishing leads to more 
and more frenzied competition among 
producers, and destroys even this value 
in the Dime Novel. Orville Victor said 
that when rival publishers entered the 
field the Beadle writers merely had to 
kill a few more Indians. But it went far- 
ther than that. The outworn formulas 


had to be given zest by a constant search 
after novel sensations. Circus tricks of 
horsemanship, unbelievable feats of 
shooting, more and more elaborate cos- 
tumes, masks, passwords—even such lu- 
dicrous ornaments as worshippers of a 
Sun God devoted to human sacrifice in 
a vast underground cavern in the region 
of Yellowstone Park—were introduced. 
Killing a few more Indians meant, in 
practice, exaggerating vialence and 
bloodshed for their own sakes, to the 
point of an overt sadism. By the 1890’s 
the Dime Novel had come to hinge al- 
most entirely upon conflicts between de- 
tectives and bands of robbers that had 
little to do with the ostensibly western 
locales. 

The thirty-year development preced- 
ing this final period of stasis reveals the 
working out of internal necessities al- 
ready perceptible long before in the 
work of Cooper, who as the first writer 
to deal extensively with adventure be- 
yond the agricultural frontier deserves 
to be considered the inventor of the Wild 
Western tale. The derivation of the Bea- 
dle Westerns from the Leatherstocking 
series, evident enough on the basis of 
internal evidence, is certified by Orrville 
Victor’s explicit testimony. In 1884 he 
told a reporter for the Boston Evening 
Transcript that the Beadle stories ‘‘fol- 
lowed right after ‘Cooper’s Tales,’ which 
suggested them.” What does this mean 
in terms of themes, characters, and plots? 

The strongest link connecting the Bea- 
dle Westerns with Cooper is the char- 
acter of a benevolent hunter without a 
fixed place of abode, advanced in age, 
celibate, and of unequalled prowess in 
trailing, marksmanship, and Indian fight- 
ing. That this group of characteristics, 
within certain limits of variation, had 
come to exist as a persona, a mask, is 
already evident in Paulding’s Kentucky 
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hunter Bushfield in Westward Ho! 
(1832). The nineteenth-century fond- 
ness for disguises on the stage and in fic- 
tion, a taste which encouraged actors to 
exploit mimicry and make-up as a form 
of sensationalism, would immediately 
suggest using the Leatherstocking per- 
sona as a disguise. This is done in the most 
famous of all Beadle Westerns, Edward 
S. Ellis’ Seth Jones; or, The Captives of 
the Frontier, which Orville Victor called 
“the perfect Dime Novel.” Not until 
the end of the tale does the reader learn 
that the aged and eccentric hunter who 
has dominated the action is the gently 
bred Eugene Morton in disguise. The 
pretext for Morton’s odd persistence in 
concealing his identity is so flimsy (he 
had heard that his sweetheart had ceased 
to care for him while he was away fight- 
ing in the Revolution) that one feels 
Ellis must be employing the persona for 
its own sake. It is the hero’s assumed 
role that gives the title to the book, is 
illustrated on the cover, and engrosses 
the author’s attention. The reader will 
recognize the device as a neat maneuver 
for combining the picturesque appeal of 
the “low” hunter with the official status 
of the “straight” upper-class hero. 

Ellis was nineteen years old when he 
wrote Seth Jones. For three decades he 
continued to produce stories containing 
hunters of a virtually unmodified type. 
As late as 1887, for example, Beadle 
brought out in his Boy’s Library of Sport, 
Story and Adventure a tale by Ellis en- 
titled Kent, the Ranger; or, The Fugi- 
tives of the Border which is almost pure 
Cooper. The setting is southern Ohio in 
the early nineteenth century. The hero- 
ine, Rosalind, daughter of Sir William 
Leland, is captured by the Indians; the 
pursuit is undertaken by Rosalind’s 
brother George and her lover Roland Les- 
lie, the traditional straight hero, with 
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the indispensable aid of the wandering 
hunter and ranger Kent Whiteman, who 
has the requisite dialect and other traits 
of the Leatherstocking persona. After 
Rosalind is rescued and united in mar- 
riage to Leslie, the old hunter is often a 
welcome guest in their household. 


HE NUMBER of such more or less 

exact replicas of Leatherstocking is 
quite large. Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, for 
example, the majestic woman of letters 
who wrote Malaeska, the first of the Bea- 
dle Dime Novels, in 1869 turned her 
gaze from the classic ground of the Hud- 
son Valley to write Esther: A Story of 
the Oregon Trail. This story introduces 
a “Nature’s Nobleman,” Kirk Walter- 
myer, who combines the characteristics 
of Leatherstocking with the historic mis- 
sion that had been ascribed to Daniel 
Boone. Mrs. Stephens is fully conscious 
that the persona exists, both for her and 
for her readers. Waltermyer, she says, 
strong dialect, deerskin costume, and all, 
was “the very beau ideal of that pioneer 
race who, scorning the ease and fashion- 
able fetters of city life, have laid the 
foundation of new States in the unex- 
plored regions of the giant West, and 
dashed onward in search of new fields of 
enterprise, leaving the great results to 
be gathered by the settlers that came 
slowly after him.” 

Since Mrs. Stephens’ Waltermyer owes 
something to Boone of Kentucky, while 
Seth Jones hails from Vermont, we are 
forced to recognize two distinct although 
not inharmonious strains of influence 
which impinge upon Leatherstocking’s 
upstate New York tradition. The new 
forces correspond to the two great cycles 
of frontier humor in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, the Down East tra- 
dition and the southwestern tradition. 


Either could be merged with the Leath- 
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erstocking persona to repair that neglect 
of comic possibilities which is so marked 
in Cooper. Seth Jones has much of the 
comic stage Yankee, including the 
cracked voice. Waltermyer can hardly 
be comic in the unbuttoned Davy Crock- 
ett manner as long as he rides the high 
horse of the Noble Savage’s rhetorical 
dignity, but there are other Beadle 
Leatherstockings who do embody traces 
of the southwestern half-horse, half- 
alligator mode of humor. We are told 
that Ellis’ Oregon Sol, in Nathan Todd; 
or, The Fate of the Sioux’ Captive, who 
originated in Boonslick County, Mis- 
souri, a year before Kit Carson’s birth in 
the same neighborhood, is “whimsical 
and eccentric,” but Ellis was not at home 
in the Crockett tradition and does not 
give any samples of humorous dialogue. 

Other writers are better able to equip 
their aged hunters with suitable tall tales. 
Joseph E. Badger, Jr.’s old scout Pete 
Shafer, in The Forest Princess; or, The 
Kickapoo Captives. A Romance of the 
Illinois, is rather elaborately developed 
in this manner. But Badger’s comic tri- 
umph—and it is not a negligible one— 
is Mustang Sam, of the Far Southwest, 
who despite a fantastic velvet-and-silk 
costume that belongs to the theater or 
the recesses of adolescent longing rather 
than to any actual West, delivers himself 
of a noble frontier boast beginning, “I’m 
Mustang Sam, the high muck-a-muck 
of E Pluribus Unum. I was got by a bull 
whale out o’ a iceberg.” This is not the 
definitive achievement of Mark Twain’s 
“I was sired by the Great American 
Eagle and foaled by 2 Continental Dam,” 
but it is worthy to stand just below the 
master’s perfection. 

Unfortunately, the tradition of back- 
woods humor was not always handled 
with so much feeling for its true nature. 


Edward L. Wheeler, whom we shall en- 
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counter presently as the celebrated cre- 
ator of Deadwood Dick, used it a great 
deal, but he exaggerated the eccentric 
aspect of southwestern exuberance to 
the point of imbecility. Wheeler’s char- 
acter Old Avalanche, unwarrantably 
described as “a genuine northern moun- 
tain man,” who makes his first appear- 
ance turning handsprings and accom- 
panied by a pet black goat named 
Florence Nightingale, is allowed to talk 
endlessly in a dialect that Wheeler in- 
tended to be outrageously funny, but 
which is now unreadable even under the 
urging of scientific curiosity. This char- 
acter appears repeatedly in the Deadwood 
Dick series and does not improve on 
longer acquaintance. But Wheeler’s most 
audacious use of the Crockett tradition 
is his creation of a frontier boast for a 
rather alarming young woman named 
Rowdy Kate, who announces, “I’m a 
reg’ler old double-distilled typhoon, you 
bet,” “You’re only about half of a bite 
for me,” and so on. 

Either in the rather solemn traditional 
form preferred by Ellis, or with a comic 
elaboration of dialect, the persona of 
Leatherstocking was endlessly repeated 
in the Beadle novels. Of seventy-nine 
Dime Novels selected as a sample of those 
dealing with the West between 1860 and 
1893, forty contain one or more hunters 
or trappers whose age, costume, weapons, 
and general functions entitle them to be 
considered lineal descendants of the 
great original. 

Such characters cling to the flintlock 
rifle long after their companions are 
using breech-loading Winchesters and 
six-shooters; and they take reluctantly 
to horseback, although they are even- 
tually forced to this innovation as they 
are to repeating weapons. By preference 
they pursue their specialty of rescuing 
beautiful heroines from the Indians. 
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When the Indians begin to yield place 
in the Dime Novel to road agents or 
counterfeiters as the standard enemy, 
the hunters of the Leatherstocking type 
lend a hand in fighting the newer foes. 
Generally speaking, however, the tradi- 
tional hunter and trapper is so closely 
linked in imagination with the redskins, 
living with them in a kind of symbiosis, 
that he follows the Indian off the stage 
at a certain chronological distance. It 
should be added that Leatherstocking’s 
notorious virtue was a hereditary trait. 
A hunter wearing moccasins and carry- 
ing a long rifle is almost certain—al- 
though not absolutely certain, since noth- 
ing is impossible to a Beadle author—to 
be benign. 


N CONTRAST to the relative stability 
of the persona of the aged scout, the 
younger hunter produced by doubling 
the character of Leatherstocking was less 


predictable. Under the name of Kit Car- 
son he had already proved himself capa- 
ble of dominating the action of Charles E. 
Averill’s tales,and he rather than the orig- 
inal Leatherstocking was the ancestor of 
later Wild Western heroes like Deadwood 
Dick and Buffalo Bill—the literary Buf- 
falo Bill, that is. If we are to make out a 
continuity of development in the Wild 
Western hero from Leatherstocking to 
the two-gun man of the 1890’s, we shall 
have to establish the nature of this trans- 
formation with some care. 

Young, handsome, and actually or po- 
tentially genteel trappers and hunters 
are almost as numerous as the older hunt- 


ers who ate replicas of Leatherstocking. 


We may note some of them in Ellis’ works. 
The titular hero of Nathan Todd; or, 
the Fate of the Sioux’ Captive, for ex- 
ample, is of this younger group. The 
Leatherstocking types are Oregon Sol, 
already mentioned, and Bill Biddon, both 
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natives of Boonslick County, Missouri. 
Todd originated in Maine and has some 
coloring of the Down East tradition that 
Ellis had exploited in Seth Jones. Al- 
though he sometimes speaks a dialect 
that ought to consign him irretrievably 
to a nonheroic status, he has become a 
trapper because of a disappointment in 
love, he carries with him a locket that 
experienced readers will recognize as an 
incontrovertible badge of upper-class 
standing, and in the presence of the 
heroine he speaks in the elevated rhet- 
oric appropriate for a hero of romance. 
Further evidence is furnished by Todd’s 
eloquent discourse to Biddon on religion 
and immortality. The relation of the char- 
acters to one another is placed quite be- 
yond doubt when Biddon sacrifices him- 
self so that Todd and Irene Merment 
may be saved and eventually wed. 
Lewis Dernor in Ellis’ The Riflemen of 
the Miami appears as a hunter in the 
company of no less than three woods- 
men developed from the Leatherstock- 
ing persona. His right to mate with 
Edith Sudbury after her rescue from the 
Indians is authenticated by the pangs of 
sensibility he experiences when he clasps 
the heroine’s almost fairy hand. The mo- 
ment when this delicate member touches 
the horny palm of the hunter is charged 
with meaning in the development of the 
Western hero. It shows Ellis confront- 
ing the possibility that an upper-class 
heroine might love a man of the Wild 
West, as Cooper could never quite bring 
himself to do. In Ellis’ The Hunter’s 
Cabin. An Episode of the Early Settle- 
ments, George Ferrington, ‘“‘a young 
hunter, or, more properly, a soldier,” is 
mated with Annie Stanton without per- 
ceptible tenseness over status; perhaps 
because in this tale Annie’s father Syl- 
vester Stanton seems to fill the place 
normally occupied by the Leatherstock- 
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ing persona. He is represented as a for- 
mer associate of Daniel Boone and like- 
wise has some of the traits of the Indian- 
hater who had been a recognizable figure 
since the time of James McHenry’s The 
Spectre of the Forest. Ferrington uses a 
conventional rhetoric but the potential 
conflict between forest roughness and 
the heroine’s gentility is delicately ac- 
knowledged in a passage that demands 
quotation. Ferrington and Annie are in 
a cabin besieged by the Indians. Notic- 
ing a bush that moves suspiciously, Fer- 
rington exclaims: 


“It is a devilish Indian contrivance—” 

“Sh, George; do not speak thus,” she inter- 
rupted, noticing the expression, in spite of 
the multitudinous feelings that reigned in 
her breast. 

“I beg pardon. It is an Indian contrivance, 


and there are Shawnees hid behind that same 
bush.”* 


Fortunately, the friendly Huron Oono- 
moo is at hand to aid in the rescue of the 
beleaguered pair, so that the hero is not 
fatally hampered by the restrictions un- 
der which he must work. 

In Edward Willett’s The Five Cham- 
pions; or, The Backwoods Belle the prob- 
lem of status is brought out to the center 
of the stage. Henry Denton, who “‘occu- 
pied a humble but useful position” as 
the son of a blacksmith in one of the 
Cumberland settlements in early Ken- 
tucky, but possessed “ta laudable ambi- 
tion to rise above his present station,” 
loves Lucy Simms, daughter of the 
founder of the settlement. William 
Simms, her aristocratic, wealthy, and 
arrogant cousin, a rival suitor for Lucy’s 
hand, denounces Henry’s “presump- 
tion.” Lucy is captured by the Indians, 
and despite the machinations of William 


*Beadle’s Dime Novels, No. 41, 1862, p. 65, 
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Simms, Henry rescues her with the aid 
of an old scout, Ben Smiles, who has all 
the Leatherstocking stigmata. It is made 
plain that this mating is a triumph of 
love over the humble origins and pov- 
erty of the suitor. But the story exempli- 
fies an interesting principle which often 
operates in the Beadle series—and which 
indeed has its precedents in Cooper; 
namely, that both the sons and daugh- 
ters of parents who speak a pronounced 
dialect are themselves free of dialect if 
they are involved in a love affair. The 
belief that no one is suitable to conduct 
a sentimental courtship unless he speaks 
a pure English is very strong; strong 
enough, in fact, to upset the normal 
processes by which the speech of par- 
ents is transmitted to their children. 
Joseph E. Badger’s The Forest Prin- 
cess; or, The Kickapoo Captives. A Ro- 
mance of the Illinois presents an almost 
perfect pattern of the paired hunters, of 
whom the elder, Pete Shafer, speaks a 
strong dialect (here developed with gen- 
uine comic feeling, as has been indicated 
earlier), while Uriah Barham, the young 
hunter of presumably similar origins, 
has no trace of dialect, and marries the 
heroine Myra Mordaunt. Badger uses a 
similar formula in The Border Renegade; 
or, The Lily of the Silver Lake. Of three 
scouts operating in the vicinity of De- 
troit in 1812, Andy Goochland and Sam 
Hill have a strong dialect, while the 
young and handsome Oscar Jewett, who 
wins the hand of Agnes Letcher, speaks 
in conventionally stilted rhetoric. A 
fourth hunter, represented as old and 
devoted to his flintlock rifle, is a par- 
ticularly faithful replica of Leatherstock- 
ing. Eventually he turns out to be the 
renegade George Girty in disguise. The 
persona tended to persist with unusual 
rigidity when it was literally a mask, 
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HIS RAPID SURVEY of examples chosen 
from the first decade of the Beadle 
novels makes it plain that the develop- 
ment of the Western hero did not proceed 
in a straight line. If a trend can be dis- 
cerned, it is toward creating a hero-type 
based on the Leatherstocking persona 
but made younger and more genteel. This 
trend, however, is accompanied by fre- 
quent returns to Cooper’s standard prac- 
tice of providing an indisputably upper- 
class hero who comes into the Wild West 
from the East. A decade of experiment 
had not established a revised Western 
hero. This state of confusion lasted well 
down into the 1870’s. But toward 1880 
Edward L. Wheeler created a character 
who was impressive enough to deserve a 
place alongside Leatherstocking in the 
short roster of distinctive Western heroes. 
Wheeler’s character bore the name Dead- 
wood Dick. His name is derived from 
the mining town which sprang up with 
the gold rush to the Black Hills in Da- 
kota Territory, in the middle 1870’s. 
Later Deadwood Dick operated through- 
out the West, although a certain fond- 
ness for mining camps reminds the 
reader of his origins. His filiation with 
the young Wild Western heroes pro- 
duced by the doubling of the persona 
of Leatherstocking might seem tenuous 
at first glance, for he resembles these 
characters only in his youth, his beauty, 
his mastery of the various manly arts of 
defense and offense that are necessary to 
survival in the mining camps, and his 
power of attracting women. But the 
genealogy becomes clearer when we an- 
alyze Deadwood Dick in connection with 
Duke Darrall, hero of W. J. Hamilton’s 
Old Avoirdupois; or, Steel Coat, the 
Apache Terror, who preceded him upon 
Beadle’s stage by several years. 
Duke, young and handsome, appears 
on the Plains in the company of several 
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clearly Wild Western characters, includ- 
ing the Kentuckian hunter Big Sam, and 
is introduced by the author as “the beau 
ideal of the hunter and scout.” He seems 
to have originated in the West—at any 
rate, no outside origin is mentioned. He 
is dressed in the buckskin that had clothed 
so many descendants of Leatherstocking, 
but his garments are tailored with a the- 
atrical and implausible elegance. He is 
master of the skills of a Plainsman, and 
of others besides. When a herd of stam- 
peding mustangs is about to overrun the 
party, Duke leaps from the ground to a 
standing position on the backs of the 
closely packed horses and with the assist- 
ance of Big Sam succeeds in turning the 
herd. Yet Duke does not speak in dialect, 
and is destined to marry the beautiful 
Wilma, a white girl reared by the In- 
dians. Indeed, it is now the heroine who 
needs touching up to make her a suitable 
bride. She is sent to a seminary in St. 
Louis for two years before her marriage. 
At the end of that time she is “changed 
as only education and the society of re- 
fined people can change; but still the 
same frank, loving nature.” Then she is 
ready to take the hand of Duke Darrall, 
whose education has not been mentioned 
at all. 

This is a rather confused story and 
not much can be built on it, but at least 
it offers us a hero without hereditary 
upper-class status, a hunter and trapper 
by vocation, who functions as a skilled 
craftsman of the wilderness and aids in 
the rescue of a heroine from the Indians 
according to ancient prescription. Yet 
he is at the same time a romantic lover 
of unquestioned status. The same can 
be said of Moccasin Mat, the less fully 
developed hero of Harry St. George’s 
Roaring Ralph Rockwood, The Reck- 
less Ranger. Mat is a former Texas Rang- 
er with a horse named Storm Cloud 
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that answers his whistle. He speaks what 
is intended as correct English and is 
finally united with his long-lost sweet- 
heart Hattie Farley. The promotion of 
the Western hero to a part in the love 
story is the significant stage in his eleva- 
tion. Averill’s Kit Carson had been young 
and handsome, and had spoken a conven- 
tional English, but he had not been al- 
lowed to marry the heroine. 

The most important traits of Dead- 
wood Dick are that he too is without the 
upper-class rank that belongs exclusive- 
ly to easterners or Englishmen; that he 
possesses to a high degree such character- 
istic skills as riding and shooting; and 
that at the same time he is eligible for 
romantic attachments. Indeed, his life 
is cluttered with beautiful women pining 
for his love. Deadwood Dick fully illus- 
trates the principle that Merle Curti 
found to be central in the Dime Novel. 
Overcoming his enemies by his own ef- 
forts and courage, he embodies the pop- 
ular ideal of the self-made man. Such a 
hero, presumably humble in his origins 
and without formal education or in- 
herited wealth, “‘confirmed Americans in 
the traditional belief that obstacles were 
to be overcome by the courageous, virile, 
and determined stand of the individual 
as an individual.”* Deadwood Dick, in 
fact, has achieved fortune as well as 
fame; he has an income of $5,000 a 
year from mining properties. 

But after these simple points of de- 
parture have been established, the case 
of Deadwood Dick grows complex to 
the point of being baffling. His amours 
are hopelessly confused. He has been 
married several times, one recorded wife 
sells herself to the devil and is unfaithful 
to him, another is killed, he is menaced 





*“Dime Novels and the American Tradition,” 
Yale Review, XXVI, 765 (Summer, 1937). 


by lovesick female villains, he fruitlessly 
courts Calamity Jane, he is subsequently 
the object of her hopeless devotion, and 
finally he marries her. Furthermore, he 
shows traces not only of the Leather- 
stocking persona and of the traditional 
genteel hero, but likewise of the tradi- 
tional villain: we learn that he had 
once been a bandit and on at least one 
occasion he reverts to banditry, in con- 
sequence of his wife’s infidelity. Although 
he began life as a stage driver, in the 
Dime Novels that I have read he figures 
usually as a detective. And there are dis- 
quieting hints that at bottom he is a cul- 
ture-hero of the Orpheus-Herakles type, 
for after being hanged as a bandit, as he 
remarks, “I was cut down and resusci- 
tated by a friend, and thus, while I hung 
and paid my debt to nature and justice, 
I came back to life a free man whom no 
law in the universe could molest for past 
offenses.” 

This Proteus claiming to be both im- 
maculate and immortal has yet a further 
function: he exhibits a concern with so- 
cial problems that is, as far as my knowl- 
edge extends, unique in the Dime Novels. 
In the avatar of “Deadwood Dick, Jr.,” 
a character indistinguishable from Dead- 
wood Dick, Sr., whom Wheeler appar- 
ently introduced in an effort to escape 
from overcomplications of plot, the hero 
leads a miner’s union and as superintend- 
ent of a mine raises wages. He is, how- 
ever, no socialist; he bitterly opposes an 
organization called the Lion Legion 
which is trying to seize the mine and 
operate it “on the commonweal plan.” 
And on a visit to Chicago soon after the 
Haymarket Riots of 1887 Deadwood 
Dick, Jr., denounces the anarchists then 
on trial, because they are an undesirable 
foreign element. He declares that all the 
accused persons deserve to be hanged. 
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It may be that Deadwood Dick’s ap- 
peal to readers of the Beadle novels de- 
pended on Wheeler’s eclecticism, the 
device of ascribing to the hero all the 
skills, functions, graces, and successes 
that had ever fallen to the lot of any 
Western character, plus other powers 
derived from folk heroes of a forgotten 
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past, and still other accomplishments 
prophetic of the coming reign of the 
Dime-Novel detectives Old Sleuth and 
Old Cap Collier. Deadwood Dick is cer- 
tainly not an integrated construction of 
the imagination, and his fame reflects the 
marked increase of sensationalism that 
can be noted in the later 1870’s. 


THE SACRED MOUNTAIN 
SCOTT GREER 


OW THE RED SUN is gone; there is only 
The barren gray plain of the dusk; 
And far to the west, the faint rains of sunset 
Stain in a wave of golden light 
The mountain body’s boulder and brush... 


And here in the mounting silence, the heart 
Wails the loud question, sending the soul 


Shrinking and sick. 


And out of the hush 


Growing louder, wilder— 
a deafening flash 


Of thunder rolls over the land of the mind 
Till the heart cries out, like a stricken child, 
Before the oncoming of night. 


On the mountains the stalking shadows have found 
The deep life veins in the golden thigh. 


And the heart cries out at the sunset dawn 

With an animal cry into time; 

Long called and lost on the plains of dusk, 

We cry for the dying light, 

Cry—and the land slides swift and more swiftly 


Under the waters of night. 


On the peaks the shadows at last have cut 
The deepest black veins, and the dusky thigh 


Pours out the old flood. 


Through the hollow halls 
One scream trembles on, as the dead body sags 
Downward, under the streams of the night. 





FATHER’S DAY 


WILLARD MARSH 


old man to finish his soup. He 

was bent above the tilted bowl, 
napkin knotted child-fashion around his 
throat, pursuing the last few drops with 
the spoon clutched in his blue-veined 
fist. Presently the rhythmic liquid suck 
broke off. 

“Mighty good onion soup.” He sat 
back, smacking his shriveled lips briskly. 
“My favorite kind.” He had a frail high- 
pitched voice in which a thread of vigor 
still pulsed. Watery blue eyes glistened 
beneath the wisps of hair furring his 
balding head. 

“Glad you like it, Father.” Anne re- 
moved the soup bowls to the kitchen, 
while her husband helped him to the 
roast. They were seated around the oval 
drop-leaf table in the dining room which, 
at meal’s end, would become the living 
room of the compact little bungalow. 
The rich light of Sunday afternoon leaned 
through the velveteen drapes, brushing 
the silver with a festive sparkle. The 
menu was a treat planned especially for 
father. Anne watched him busying the 
candied yams, which Ralph detested, and 
the overdone mutton which she had care- 
fully shredded into fork-sized mouthfuls 
for him—all the while avoiding her hus- 
band’s amused eyes. The old man’s teeth 
were almost gone: his leathery cheeks had 
a folded-in, cadaverous appearance. He 
continued to massage his food with avid 
gums, unmindful of the overflow which 
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occasionally dribbled down onto his 
splotched napkin. When he set his wine 
goblet down, Ralph tipped the wicker- 
jacketed Burgundy above it. 

“Drink up, Pop,” he grinned. “This 
is your day.” He was put together mus- 
cularly, rather stocky, with blunt beefy 
features topped by straw-colored hair; 
like Anne, he was nudging his late twen- 
ties. But unlike his wife, Ralph Turner 
was enjoying the meal—the knowledge of 
what was to come thawing the usual 
tight-lipped reserve with which he 
treated his father-in-law. Anne’s eyes 
absently alighted on the folds of wrinkled 
skin at her father’s throat, quivering 
loosely like a turkey’s as he moved his 
jaws in blissful unawareness. In a sud- 
den mad fantasy she pictured Ralph lead- 
ing him, stuffed and tipsy, out to the 
back yard after dinner; and there, while 
she prepared the oven, he would drag 
that withered turkey-neck across the 
ax-scarred oak stump... 

““What’s for dessert, hon?” 

She knew from her husband’s voice 
that he was anxious to get started. 
Anne brought on the hot mince pie, then 
left the two men, slipping quietly into 
the bedroom. There she removed a scuffed 
suitcase from the closet, carried it through 
the bathroom that lay between, and en- 
tered her father’s room. 

With its sparse furnishing and disci- 
plined, almost Spartan arrangement, so 
different from the other cluttered 
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rooms, it might have been a separate lit- 
tle world of its own. She removed his 
good suit from the closet—a shiny blue 
serge, the only one he owned—folded it 
carefully and packed it. The rest of his 
clothes, including the little pile of socks 
and handkerchiefs which left the bureau 
completely empty, hardly took up any 
room at all. Only a few odds and ends 
remained: his thumbworn corncob pipes, 
the monogrammed pair of hairbrushes 
Ralph had given him last Christmas (a 
rather useless present), a few battered 
books, and his wedding picture. 

Anne took the picture up, staring at 
the shy seated woman in crinoline, whom 
she had never really known; with whom 
she shared abundant brown hair, slow 
thoughtful eyes, and ample, almost 
plump features. Standing stiffly beside 
her was a dapper, rather handsome new 
groom, confident eyes fixed to the rich 
future which was surely to be his. It was 
a little unreal, somehow, something not 
quite plausible —that these strangers 
could have been her parents. Mechani- 
cally Anne packed the picture with his 
other things, stood looking down at the 
shabby little assortment of clothing and 
rubbish. One man’s lifetime, here in these 
gleanings, this debris that didn’t even fill 
a suitcase; the wreckage of his years, in- 
capable of salvage. 

Then groping beneath his pillow, she 
found the clumsy forty-four, broke it 
open to make sure it was unloaded, and 
tucked it among his other things. It was 
harmless, and father would feel more se- 
cure having it along. This was the weap- 
on Ralph had to face those evenings when 
father, after locking their bedroom door 
which opened on the common bath, 
would forget to unlock it. Cursing, her 
husband would have to stumble clear 
around through the old man’s room, al- 
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ways to be mistaken for a prowler—or 
sometimes an Indian. Then there were 
other things which irked Ralph: father’s 
special diet, his senile ways, the park- 
bench cronies who would turn up when 
they were entertaining friends; but most 
of all her husband objected—sulkingly 
at first, but later with open hostility— 
to the fact that his father-in-law had 
simply outlived his welcome. 

They were still at the table, the re- 
mainder of the Burgundy between them, 
when Anne briskly re-entered the room. 
“Well, are we ready?” she asked brightly. 

“You bet.” Ralph scrambled to his 
feet, heading toward the rear porch for 
the suitcase. “Meet you out front,” he 
said, giving her an appreciative pat on 
the behind in passing. 

The old man raised his face, recogniz- 
ing his coat slung over Anne’s arm. 
“Where we going?” 

“Just for a drive in the country, Fath- 
er. Would you like that?” She began 
helping him into his things, but it was 
awkward since the wine had affected his 
co-ordination. 

“D’you think Ralph likes me, Annie? 
I don’t mean to be no trouble.” 

“Of course Ralph likes you. Now hold 
still.” 

“IT won’t be around much longer,” he 
mumbled thickly. “But I don’t want t’be 
no trouble, that’s all.” 

You’re no trouble, Father, she wanted 
to say, but the words wouldn’t come. 
So instead she concentrated on knotting 
his knit muffler securely around his 
throat. Ralph was locking the turtle- 
back as they descended the front stairs. 
He gave his wife a broad smile, clasping 
his hands above his head in a quick ges- 
ture of victory. 














S$ THE glass-and-stucco fester of the 

suburbs fell away behind them, 
stone-hedged fields began to come into 
view. They cruised past apple orchards 
in full freight of blossom, a whitewashed 
scattering cf sagging frame buildings, 
rusty jungles of decomposing wheels and 
gears, and clumps of livestock huddled 
at the fence to watch, through eyes like 
those of sleepwalkers, the surge of Sun- 
day traffic past them. 

“So many people out today,” the old 
man was complaining in his brittle wom- 
anish voice. “‘All jammed together, horns 
blowing, stinken up the road with smoke 
so’s you can hardly see out. What fool 
places are they headed for?” His seamed 
face slowly relaxed, eyes growing fat 
with nostalgia. “Now in my day, you 
could take a carriage for the afternoon 
and really see the country. Just idle 
along watchin the scenery, no billboards 
in the way. And none of that gasoline 
stink from the other buggies. Nosiree!” 
He slapped his right claw against his 
thigh, cackling weakly. “Wellsir, tell 
you how it was one Sunday I remember. 
Your mother’d packed a picnic lunch for 
us, Annie — this was long before you 
was born, of course...” 

As her father’s voice continued spill- 
ing out a confused flood of memories, 
Anne glanced apprehensively at Ralph, 
hoping he wouldn’t interrupt with his 
usual sarcasm. But her husband’s face 
was a mask of polite attentiveness, al- 
though he’d long since heard this story 
in all of its tedious variations. 

Then, seeing a roadside stand ahead, 
the old man craned his head to peer 
through the glass. “Hard cider,” he said 
gently. “Ain’t had no real hard cider 
since I was a kid.” 

Because there was such a wistful qual- 
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ity in his voice, Anne clutched her hus- 
band’s arm. “Stop the car, Ralph.” 

But they had already passed it, and 
her father didn’t want him to bother 
driving back. 

“Better get it while you can, Pop,” 
Ralph said, continuing to slow down. 

“No, no, Ralph. That’s all right. We 
can stop on the way back home.” 

“On the way back home?” he repeated 
with a grin. Setting his foot against the 
accelerator again, he settled back against 
the cushions with a complacent smile. 
“Absolutely, Pop.” 

Presently they could see a large gloomy 
house in the distance, its grimy stone 
bulk sprawled upon a hill which sloped 
down to the highway. Ralph signaled for 
a left turn, pulled out of the stream of 
traffic, and they took the shrub-bordered 
gravel driveway which rose in a slow 
curve up to the spacious veranda. “Well, 
here we are,” he said cheerfully, shutting 
off the motor. 1: 1a 

Anne kept her eyes upon her lap, as 
if making a detailed study of the clenched 
fingers she held there. She could hear 
Ralph removing the suitcase from the 
turtle-back as he hummed a brisk popu- 
lar ballad. 

“What is this place?” her father quav- 
ered. ““What are we doing here, Annie?” 

There were old men everywhere, the 
more energetic ones playing cards in the 
shadows of the porch, others propped up 
on benches, dozing beneath the sun 
which warmed their brittle bones, and 
one or two stooped creatures with parch- 
ment-colored skin who painfully pro- 
pelled themselves across the grounds by 
canes, watching the car with eyes from 
which curiosity had long since vanished. 
A plump middle-aged man in a dark suit 
came down the front stairs, rubbing fat 
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palms together and smiling nearsightedly. 
She saw him shake hands with Ralph, 
throwing her a hearty wave to which 
she nodded nervously. Then he took the 
suitcase and stepped over to the car, open- 
ing the door. 

‘Hello there, Mrs. Turner. I don’t be- 
lieve we’ve met. Your husband handled 
all the arrangements.” 

“IT know,” she said. 

“And this is your father,” he said, giv- 
ing the old man a friendly, searching 
look. ““We’re happy to have you as our 
guest, Mr. Carter. I’m sure you'll make 
many new friends, and in no time you'll 
come to feel this is your home—” 

Her father, who had been sitting all 
this time as if stunned, suddenly sank 
terrified fingers into her arm. 

“No, Annie!” he screamed, his mouth 
gone slack with fright. “I won’t go! 
Don’t let them take me—” 

““Now Mr. Carter, really.” An embar- 
rassed flush made the director’s features 
even pinker, and he set the suitcase down 
to free both his hands. With Ralph’s help 
he was able to pry the old man loose and 
half drag, half carry him toward the 
house. But at the steps he wrenched par- 
tially free and flung one arm toward the 
car, like a drowning man. 

“Nanny, Nanny,” he called wildly. 
“Don’t leave me...” 

For the first time in years, Anne heard 
the name he had called her as a child. 
And suddenly she recalled her first day 
in school: standing in the gloomy var- 
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nish-smelling corridor, lunch money tied 
in a knot in the handkerchief father had 
placed in the pocket of her fresh-pressed 
gingham dress; the bustle and confusion, 
unfamiliar faces crowding past her, and 
the angry look on the teacher-lady’s face 
when Anne had cried and clutched at 
father’s arm, not wanting to be left. 
She had been deserted by the person she 
trusted most of all, abandoned to an alien 
world of books and rulers and commands 
to be obeyed ... but at the end of it, he 
had returned for her. He had never let 
her down. 

On the drive back to town, Anne sat 
with her mind vacant as her face. Ralph 
slipped his arm around her. “You're tak- 
ing this pretty swell, know that?” 

““Am I?” she said. 

““Bet you are.” 

And how long, she wondered, will 
father be lost among strange old men in 
an unfamiliar house, waiting for me to 
return for him? 

“It was kind of tough, I know. But 
he’ll be better off this way. And so will 
we.” He squeezed her Shoulder awk- 
wardly. “You'll see. It was really for the 
best.” 

“Really for the best,” she repeated like 
an idiot catechism. 

When we get home, Anne thought, I'll 
move my things to Father’s room. And 
this thought somehow gave her warmth 
and immunity against the cheerful little 
air her husband hummed as he drove 
along, happily watching the road. 




















HENRY MILLER 


Individualism in Extremis 


CHARLES Il. 


ENRY MILLER, the white hope 
H: the literary advance guard, 

the prodigal expatriate back in 
his native land, the Reichian Ishmaelite 
of the United States, exploits a fresh and 
astonishingly effective style. There is 
nothing tricky or flashy about it. In 
Freudian terms, he simply knocks the 
censor over the head and proceeds blithe- 
ly to write about things—to tell a//—in 
a disconcertingly forthright manner, each 
sentence a naked challenge, each page an 
inspired confession of the uninhibited 
libido. He spruces up words convention- 
ally regarded as vulgar and taboo and 
brings them out on parade, thus achiev- 
ing an effect of daring originality, what 
Kenneth Burke calls perspective through 
incongruity. The solemn he treats with 
ribald mockery and iconoclastic disdain, 
the sublime with profane levity; the 
erotic, the sensual, the luridly carnal— 
forbidden themes—he honors with lyri- 
cal fanfares, almost mystical exaltation. 
Since the time of the Greeks, sex has 
been proscribed by Western civilization; 
Henry Miller considers it his mission to 
redress the balance, to restore sex to its 
position of primacy. 

Though a skeptic at heart, he has his 
own system of transvalued values. Like 
Hemingway, he is distrustful of big 
words like “love” and “loyalty” and 
“sacred” and “idealism,” and he heaps 
coals of contempt upon the heads of 
those who pay lip service to these shop- 
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worn Pharisaic phrases. His philosophy 
of life is that of an incorrigible individ- 
ualist, lonely, rebellious, alienated. As a 
writer he is interested exclusively in him- 
self, his creative desires and travail and 
fulfilment, his freedom and integrity, 
his carnal appetites and their gratifica- 
tion. The world about him and the men 
and women in it are but the raw mate- 
rial he uses for his literary creations. 
Life is a spectacle, at present not a very 
edifying or diverting one. Society revolts 
him, for he detests its insane obsession 
with wealth, its flaunting hypocrisy, its 
crass falsification of values, its fatuous 
preoccupation with the trivial and the 
banal. From such a harsh and hideous 
reality he had fled originally to the Bo- 
hemian quarter in Paris where life, de- 
spite the pressure of poverty, was gay, 
insouciant, delightfully free from puri- 
tanic repressions. But the war forced him 
to return to America, the land he hates, 
where he now remains cooped up, waging 
war against its materialism, prudery, and 
industrialized ugliness. 

If he is not interested in society and 
in projects for its reform, that is because 
he has long ago abandoned all hope in 
economic panaceas. Salvation, if it is ever 
to be achieved, depends entirely upon the 
individual. Instead of experimenting 
with abstract ideas and espousing politi- 
cal causes, people should come to terms 
with death and then decide to lead their 
own lives. It is folly to strive solely for 
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material wealth and physical conven- 
iences. The artist revolts against such a 
fate. As artist he must not sacrifice his 
individuality for the sake of some bla- 
tantly abstract and artificial ideal like the 
brotherhood of man. He must believe in 
himself at all costs. That is why Miller 
is opposed to revolutions. In the end 
they involve a return to the status quo, 
and the artist, the uncompromising revo- 
lutionary, is against the status quo at all 
times. Miller’s ideal is to write about him- 
self as honestly as he can, without mak- 
ing any concessions to the hypocritical 
conventions of society. The rest is “lit- 
erature.” 

This is individualism, rabid and un- 
ashamed, but it has one redeeming fea- 
ture: it has made Henry Miller break 
away from shibboleths, stereotypes, phil- 
osophical abstractions, Marxian dialec- 
tics, various schemes of social or spiritual 
regeneration. He insists that life can be 
understood only in terms of experience: 
his own experience. He must avoid sys- 
tems, formulas, Utopian myths. Henry 
Miller boasts proudly of the fact that he 
has never read a line of Karl Marx. The 
talk of the Marxist brethren makes him 
feel all the more convinced that he has 
missed nothing. The drivel he hears about 
communist and capitalist and fascist so- 
cieties sickens him. He is interested only 
in individuals, not in societies. 

An unregenerate individualist, Henry 
Miller has written pages that would link 
him with the surrealists, but he insists on 
being a heretic even among heretics and 
will not swallow the surrealist cult of 
psychic automatism, its fetish of the un- 
conscious. And he vigorously combats 
the psychoanalytic notion that art is the 
sublimation of a neurotic tendency. The 
cardinal weakness of surrealism is its de- 
sire to exalt the function of the uncon- 





scious by indulging in a spurious mysti- 
cism of the unconscious. Such pseudo- 
scientific arguments do not impress Hen- 
ry Miller. The artist, he maintains, is no 
neurotic weakling incapable of holding 
his own in the struggle of life. On the 
contrary, the artist’s aim is to realize hu- 
man experience in all its immediacy and 
fulness. What Miller does find fruitful 
in the surrealist method is its reliance on 
sensory experience, its invigoration of 
consciousness by tapping the reservoir of 
the unconscious, its resuscitation of the 
concrete. It thus deflates the abstract, 
materialistic universe fathered by the 
scientific mind. Lest he be misunderstood 
on this point, Henry Miller is careful to 
add this note: “The stress on the Uncon- 
scious forces of man does not necessarily 
imply the elimination of consciousness. 
On the contrary, it implies the expansion 
of consciousness.” 


AMES LAUGHLIN, the publisher of 

New Directions, is convinced that 
Henry Miller is one of the really impor- 
tant writers of his generation, but one 
who because his reputation was sabo- 
taged was unable for a number of years 
to find an American publisher. The 
writer who elects to adventure in “new 
directions” must—in the beginning at 
least—pay the penalty for his temerity. 
The combined forces of cultural inertia 
and established literary traditions mili- 
tate against his recognition. In defying 
convention, particularly the conventions 
that surround the prevailing sexual mor- 
ality, he is cutting himself off from a 
potentially large audience. Like Walt 
Whitman, Henry Miller has made his 
choice. He wants to pursue his art and 
live his life without interference from 
others, without making damaging com- 
promises. As an expatriate he was com- 
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pelled to create a new life for himself; 
since he was divorced from his own land 
he had to nourish himself from within. 
His aim is to report the truth of expe- 
rience in all its baffling, refractory, even 
unpleasant complexity. As he tells us in 
The Cosmological Eye, he had to become 
his own God. “Since I have become God 
I go the whole hog always. I am abso- 
lutely indifferent to the fate of the 
world: I have my own world and my 
own private fate.” Let each one bear the 
burden of his own responsibilities. He is 
not his brother’s keeper. 

Henry Miller’s creative intention, in 
novels like Tropic of Cancer and Tropic 
of Capricorn, is unmistakable: to de- 
scribe the sensual man as “realistically” 
as possible. Nothing is to be concealed or 
glossed over. He is not concerned solely 
with the psychology of sex. His object is 
rather to suggest as well as describe, to 
project in words the throbbing universe 
of sexuality, its physiological as well as 
psychic tensions, its anguish and aberra- 
tions, its ecstasies and satiated disgusts. 
Sex as spirit and sex as flesh incarnate: 
the base and the exalted, the inspired and 
the animalian, but with emphasis ever 
placed on the libidinous since this is closer 
to “human nature” as Henry Miller 
knows it. Man is represented as a will- 
driven, sex-demented sperm, while wom- 
an is no longer the vessel of the miracle 
of life’s renewal, the high priestess in the 
temple of love, but an instrument or 
organ for satisfying the inordinate sex- 
uality of the male. 

In these tales the nihilistic personality 
of the author stands nakedly revealed. 
He believes aggressively in the ego and its 
own, in the primary instincts and their 
uninhibited fulfilment. The rest is so 
much hogwash — only he uses much 
stronger language to express his con- 
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tempt for bourgeois morality. Man and 
woman, male and female, and their or- 
giastic union, this is alpha and omega, the 
aim and end of life. Sex is the dynamism 
of life itself, the source of aliveness, and 
connected with it is the creative instinct: 
the ambition of the artist to perpetuate 
his ideas, to eternalize his genius, to hold 
up for contemplation a beautiful and in- 
tense but fugitive moment of life. 

This delirium of sex in fiction is an 
extreme expression of metaphysical de- 
spair. What was once considered degrad- 
ing is now regarded by writers like Miller 
as the highest and holiest manifestation 
of the Life Force. To be spontaneously 
sexual, to achieve, in the language of 
Wilhelm Reich, orgastic potency, is to be 
truly alive; to deny the body and its in- 
stincts is to sign a compact with death. 
Life is opposed to death, Eros to Thana- 
tos, sexuality to spirituality and intellec- 
tualism. This overestimation of the sex- 
ual function is an indication of despair 
because it concentrates all feelings in the 
genitalia and reduces man to the level of 
the beast in the fields. Ail other values 
are rejected as treacherous will-o’-the- 
wisps. Ideals and aspirations do not exist. 
The world of the spirit is a phantom 
world, bloodless, abstract, which has be- 
trayed mankind, whereas the world of 
the flesh is tangible, palpitatingly real, 
thoroughly satisfying. That in general is 
the central theme which runs through 
the work of such writers as D. H. Law- 
rence, Hemingway, Céline, and Henry 
Miller. An instinct like sex cannot go 
wrong, whereas ideas in the head lead us 
woefully astray and result in mental 
and nervous disorders of all kinds. There- 
fore sexuality is exalted as salvation. 
Once the accursed incubus of Puritanism 
is cast off, art will flourish and culture 
take a new lease on life. The personality 
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will become enriched, harmoniously in- 
tegrated, magnificently creative. 


This literary defense of eroticism was 
based for the most part on a crude iden- 
tification of sex with love. The prophets 
of the new sex Anschauung poured con- 
tempt on the age-old, folk-nurtured 
philosophy of love, which was nothing 
more, they charged, than a fraudulent 
agreement to pretend that the two sexes 
can be joined on ideal grounds when the 
real basis of union is sensual through and 
through. Sex is spirit, sex is love, sex is 
creation, sex is salvation. The universe 
was peopled with sex, obsessed with sex, 
diseased with sex. The insurgents against 
the moral channeling of the sexual im- 
pulse were convinced they had found 
the cure: we must face the challenge of 
the sex instinct frankly and paganly and 
the obsession will die out. 

These prophets, alas, were wrong, and 
their febrile excesses proved their un- 
doing. For the belief that there are no 
spiritual goals worth striving for, that 
sex is all in all, culminates in abysmal 
despair. Once the Dionysiac fury of lust 
is spent, what is left? Sex is after all but 
one beat in the cosmic rhythm of life. To 
suppress it brings about mutilation, frus- 
tration, the neurasthenia of unhappiness; 
but to suppress everything else in order 
to give it uninhibited expression exacts an 
even more painful toll and results in even 
worse maladjustment. 


ENRY MILLER has gained the dubious 
distinction of outsexing all other 
contemporary writers in uncensored 
originality and Rabelaisian earthiness. 
He is a monomaniac on the subject of 
sex. Tropic of Cancer and Tropic of Cap- 
ricorn, both banned in the United States, 
are enough to make us feel that the man 
is mad. All his characters are perpetual- 
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ly in heat. Their talk, their dreams, their 
unconscious fantasies dwell on no other 
theme. Work is but an interlude, impa- 
tiently endured, between sleeping with 
different women. Promiscuity is the or- 
der of the day and is taken for granted. 
The pursuit of woman, the sex-object, 
unwilling by convention but extremely 
co-operative when caught, lends beauty, 
meaning, and excitement to an otherwise 
drab, intolerable existence. Those who 
abide, or who profess to abide, by the 
monogamous ideal are unconscionable 
hypocrites. Here is a writer who dares to 
tell the unvarnished truth about the sex- 
demented, copulating animal known as 
man. What unbridled fantasies are spun 
by his aroused imagination, what prodi- 
gies of phallic valor, what stratagems and 
assaults, what mad pursuits, what wild 
ecstasies, what sordid aftermaths! 

Is this “reality,” in Paris or anywhere! 
else on earth, or a sheer nightmare of 
unabated lust, the product of a perverted 
mind? The curious thing is that the au- 
thor, despite his frantic obsession with 
sex, is all the time aware of its morbidity 
and aware, too, of the despair that drives 
him on, the unappeasable hunger of the 
flesh, the overwhelming consciousness of 
doom and death. Always at his back he 
hears time’s chariot hurrying near. Sex 
is one way of denying life, of dying to 
the world. He knows there is no escape 
and that each moment leads to the ulti- 
mate of Timelessness. But since he is 
doomed, he will not observe the moral 
code, but will blurt out the horrible 
truth, even if he defiles Destiny and Love 
and Beauty, Man and God. His books 
voice the recurrent motif: “The world 
is a cancer eating itself away...” In the 
end time will conquer and chaos be en- 
throned, for behind the world there is 
chaos. Sex is his chaos, his desperate 
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method of running away from the in- 
exorable doom of Time. 


The characters that people his novels 
are wretched, ignorant, stricken creatures, 
convulsed with lust and grief and rage, 
frustrated, decadent, ripe for suicide. Yet 
all this fills Miller with unaccountable 
elation. Let the deluge come. The world 
for the past century has been dying; let 
it die. He would like to see it blown to 
smithereens. “We are going to put it 
down—the evolution of the world which 
has died but which has not been buried. 
We are swimming on the face of time 
and all else has been drowned, is drown- 
ing, or will drown.” What is at the root 
of this cancer, what is dragging us 
down? The answer is that men have de- 
ceived themselves too long with illusions 
and ideals, and they have shed Niagaras 
of blood to preserve these illusions and 
false ideals. 

Like D. H. Lawrence, Henry Miller 
draws an appalling contrast between the 
life of ideas and the spontaneous, instinc- 
tive life. At last he tears aside the veil 
of deception, divulges the horrible truth. 
“Ideas have to be wedded to action,” he 
declares; “if there is no sex, no vitality in 
them, there is no action. Ideas cannot 
exist alone in a vacuum of the mind.” In 
literature his object is “to present a resur- 
rection of the emotions, to depict the 
conduct of a human being in the strato- 
sphere of ideas, that is in the grip of de- 
lirium. To paint a pre-Socratic being, 
part goat, part Titan.” The superstruc- 
ture of our world, we are told, is a rotten 
lie, with the result that humanity has 
declined in thought and feeling and ac- 
tion. “When a hungry, desperate spirit 
appears and makes the guinea pigs squeal 
it is because he knows where to put the 
live wire of sex, because he knows that 
beneath the hard carapace of indiffer- 
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ence there is concealed the ugly gash, the 
wound that never heals.” There is the ob- 
scene horror that must be faced. What- 
ever sex may produce, it is at least alive. 
But inertia, inaction, paralysis of the 
will, these are worse than death. That is 
the fate of man: to endure the crucifix- 
ion of sex. There is no other way out. 
That is Miller’s justification for seeking 
to portray a world of natural men and 
women, a world of passion, dreams, per- 
version, madness, drama, horror. The 
goal is not merely to describe the biologi- 
cal instinct of sex but to deal with it ob- 
jectively, truthfully, creatively. 

The most damning indictment of Mil- 
ler’s work, apart from the moral issue, 
is that those parts given over to sex are 
a dreadful bore, as dull as the run-of- 
the-mill pornographic fiction. What saves 
these pages from being completely worth- 
less is the personality of the author, life- 
loving, earth-rooted, honest in his con- 
victions, intensely creative. Though he 
sexualizes the universe, there are reward- 
ing moments when the artist uncovers 
his inner secret, attempts to justify his 
life and work. Then there is no mistak- 
ing the power and beauty of his utter- 
ance, even if we are irritated by his ob- 
trusive and irresponsible individualism. 
Like D. H. Lawrence whom he idolizes, 
he will be himself, no matter how shame- 
ful or disgusting other people consider 
his revelations. The body speaks, the in- 
stincts do not lie, the promptings of the 
unconscious cannot be suppressed with 
impunity. 


N EGOTIsT of the first order, Henry 
Miller is, like Lawrence, terribly 
confused intellectually. He idealizes the 
role of the artist, snipes at science and 
rationalism, talks grandiloquently about 
renunciation, and yet can never escape 
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from the clutches of his aggressive, in- 
troverted self. He hates material prog- 
ress and the revolting bitch cult of suc- 
cess it breeds, but he utterly fails to 
realize how dependent modern society is 
on technological efficiency and collective 
planning. And why keep on denouncing 
the machine as if it were an evil, devour- 
ing monster? On this subject and about 
the recent war he talks absolute nonsense. 
His utter unconcern about the progress 
of the war, while he rhapsodizes about 
Greek gods and Greek myths, is either 
a manifestation of genius or a symp- 
tom of depraved egotism. He professes 
to have reached a stage in his intellectual 
evolution where it does not matter which 
nation wins or what flag flies over his 
head. Unfortunately, to millions of men 
and women the world over it matters su- 
-remely; it mattered to the emaciated, 
wurtured victims in German concentra- 
tion camps; it mattered to the millions 
of European Jews forced into lethal 
chambers; it mattered to those who were 
used as guinea pigs in diabolical medical 
experiments. Henry Miller, however, is 
convinced that no military efforts to 
bring about peace will prove feasible. 
What must be done is to eliminate mur- 
der from the mind and heart of man. 
Once the self is cleansed of evil, trans- 
formed, society will automatically be 
changed. This is his Laurentian discov- 
ery: a better life must be effected by a 
thoroughgoing revolution in every aspect 
of consciousness, every phase of life. Man 
must conquer himself: free himself from 
error and evil, superstition and sadism, 
his obsession with property and wealth. 

The Air-Conditioned Nightmare and 
Sunday after the War condemn America 
for having fallen from its high estate. 
Materialism reigns, a vulgar hankering 
after profits. Life in America is a night- 
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mare, a form of life-in-death, efficient 
but sterile and ghastly. What a hideous 
picture the author draws of industrial 
civilization in the United States! Pitts- 
burgh, Gary, Detroit, Youngstown, these 
epitomize our collective madness, these 
are the horrible symbols of our approach- 
ing doom. These are the infernal condi- 
tions which should be erased from the 
face of the earth, but they remain be- 
cause they so perfectly mirror the curse 
of modern civilization: its maniacal sel- 
fishness, its inhuman greed. The Indian 
on his reservation is far better off than 
the worker enslaved in the factory. The 
feverish activity of millions in these 
black, behemothian cities is meaningless, 
without purpose, without the promise of 
ultimate redemption. Beholding every- 
where the signs of collective suffering and 
degradation, Miller is driven to the con- 
clusion that our civilization is mad, since 
it spawns such monstrosities and encour- 
ages such criminal waste of human and 
material resources. He hates the ravaged 
landscape, the slag heaps of the steel 
towns. Small wonder, Miller cries out, 
that artists flee from this pestilential at- 
mosphere to the invigorating sanity and 
freedom of Paris—anywhere but the air- 
conditioned nightmare that is America. 

Henry Miller is the twentieth-century 
Bohemian but with an important dif- 
ference: he is painfully aware of his 
alienation; he remains individualistic in 
an age of centralization because he be- 
lieves that the artist can win salvation 
only through accentuating the unique- 
ness of his ego. Only in that way can he 
come organically close to reality, with- 
out being drugged and desensitized by 
the opiates of money, routine, ephemer- 
al pleasures, stereotyped religions. Not 
through political reforms or economic 
tinkering, only through the release of 
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creative energy can men be brought 
fruitfully together. 

In matters of the spirit, Henry Miller 
reafirms Lawrence’s belief that there can 
be no such thing as democracy; the aris- 
tocracy of genius inevitably prevails. 
Spontaneity is the very law of our being, 
and no humanitarian doctrine can alter 
that fact. Each one must strive to grasp 
more and more of Reality. Those who 
reached a state of creative awareness 
would not consent to the legalized mur- 
der that is called war. Man’s true life 
embraces the whole universe; it is not 
limited to this hour or this small corner 
of the earth. With almost mystical fer- 
vor Henry Miller states his creed: 


I believe that it is now possible for me to 
have my being anywhere on earth. I regard 
the entire world as my home. I inhabit the 
earth, not a particular portion of it labeled 
America, France, Germany or Russia. I own 
allegiance to mankind, not to a particular 
country, race or people. I answer to God and 
not to the Chief Executive, whoever he may 
happen to be. I am here on earth to work out 
my private destiny. . . . I refuse to jeopardize 
my destiny by regarding life within the nar- 
row rules which are now laid down to cir- 
cumscribe it. I dissent from the current view 
of things as regards murder, as regards re- 
ligion, as regards society, as regards our well- 
being. 


Individuality is the most precious pos- 
session on earth. Like Whitman before 
him Miller declares in ringing tones: “No 
one is free, in short, no one can enjoy the 
powers which are rightfully his — and 
which only then are truly unlimited— 
until each and every man is free and 
equal absolutely.” 

All this is very fine, but it fails to im- 
press the discerning reader. Like Whit- 
man, Henry Miller contradicts himself 
again and again. The cosmic humanist is 
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at odds with the slavering worshiper of 
the great god Pan. He is not a thinker, 
yet he has gleaned a few illuminating 
truths which he expresses with powerful 
conviction. Perhaps the man is right aft- 
er all: perhaps our preoccupation with 
scientific principles and emasculated 
ideals has shut us off from the primary 
sources of light and life. At least, that is 
what Miller would have us believe. His 
task as a writer is to get as close to reality 
as he can, to reveal the truth as he sees 
it, for the truth can be nothing but beau- 
tiful. He seeks to liberate, not to enslave, 
the imagination of others; to create a 
freer, richer, more joyous life. For it is 
from life itself that he derives his inspira- 
tion, not from books; hence he must 
never cut himself off from that vital 
source. His mission, Miller feels, is not 
to submit or to rebel but to remain in- 
corruptibly himself. “The State, the na- 
tion, the united nations of the world, 
were nothing but one great aggregation 
of individuals who repeated the mistakes 
of their forefathers. They were caught in 
the wheel from birth and they kept at 
it till death — and this treadmill they 
tried to dignify by calling it ‘life.’ ” It is 
far better to own nothing, desire noth- 
ing, to remain aloof and alone, fulfilling 
one’s own destiny, obedient to the dai- 
mon within. Creation—that is the su- 
preme law of life. In that way the artist 
gives all and demands nothing in return. 
The goal is to live life to the full, and art 
is the means whereby the creator estab- 
lishes a life-sustaining contact with real- 
ity. Despite his indignant disclaimers, 
Miller’s work is the confession of a moral- 
aesthetic creed, the testament of a crea- 
tive spirit who feels it his duty to reveal 
the truth, no matter how unpalatable or 
revolting it may seem to his generation. 
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EB. 7—The restaurant where we have 

been having our lunch has suddenly 
closed, yet it opened only a month or so 
ago. I have noticed the same thing hap- 
pen again and again: a shop or restaurant 
or night club will open, spick and span as a 
new penny, only to close soon after. What 
can be behind this strange phenomenon?— 
Mexicans X, Y, and Z decide to go into busi- 
ness. Follow interminable discussions at their 
homes, in the cafés, on the streets, to decide 
what business. Decided: it is to be a restau- 
rant. Follow more discussions about the place, 
the name, the furnishings, the money, etc., 
etc. End of first act, beginning of second. 
The money is raised, gallantly, strenuously, 
the site selected; carpenters, plumbers, masons 
appear on the scene. A restaurant emerges— 
sparkling magnolia paneling, bright-colored 
stucco, tables, chairs, glassware, silver, and 
so on. End of second act, beginning of third. 
The restaurant is ready for business. The 
curve shoots up violently, hangs for a peril- 
ous moment at the peak, and then slowly 
descends. Our restaurateurs relax .. . What 
more is there to be done? Nothing, nothing 
at all! The business will take care of itself... 
You pass the corner where only a month ago 
there was a restaurant in the full bloom of 
promise to find a grocery store, to find a 
month later a butcher shop, to find a month 
later— 


Nov. 8—Interlude in the Park San Martin 
—The Indian sitting next to me on the bench 
has just moved his hand into a new position, 
this time resting it, palm open, fingers out- 
stretched, rigid, on the point of his knee. For 
no less than a quarter of an hour before, the 


hand rested on his head, immobile, the body, 
the face, the expression on the face immobile. 

Opposite me, a short distance away, four 
Mexican lads are getting ready to put on a 
little circus show, and perhaps pick up some 
loose change. They are donning the queerest 
bits and scraps of bright-colored garments, 
the merest rags, which each carries in a little 
deal case, and making up their faces with pro- 
fessional attention and care in the strip of 
mirror on the inside of the box. One of them 
affects the role of Cantinflas, with the sadly 
questioning look on his face, the trousers 
hanging down from his sides and about to 
fall, the huge torn shoes, the peculiar move- 
ment of the torso. The other boys are doing 
themselves up to look the usual anonymous 
clowns. They go about their preparations 
slowly, very slowly, as if they enjoyed them 
no end and gave no thought whatever to time 
or play or audience. Now they move on to 
the next step, go into conference, apparently 
about the play, their parts, their cues. Chil- 
dren with their nursemaids have gathered 
around; a few stray men and women. It is a 
quiet day, the day after Independence Day, 
and there are very few people about; this is 
one of the more exclusive residential sections, 
and most people are still away, holidaying in 
Acapulco or Cuernavaca or Vera Cruz. It is 
early in the morning and the air is fresh and 
clean, the outlines of the mountains seen 
clearly in the distance, the light hanging in 
the air gently as if it had not yet assumed its 
usual severity. Finally our players seem to be 
ready, and the play is about to begin; they 
have given a last approving look at their faces 
in the little looking glass, settled with pro- 
fessional discernment and care every question 
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ot part and production. I am waiting, wait- 
ing eagerly for the show to go on. But some- 
thing has come up unexpectedly, some difh- 
culty or other, and they are going into con- 
ference again. This time, though, it does not 
last long—undoubtedly it was only some 
small detail which had been overlooked. Now 
one of the boys has gone off in a straight line 
to the edge of the lake, carrying his little deal 
box with him; another boy, the Cantinflas 
one, through an improvised loud-speaker calls 
to him: “‘Canuto, do you hear me? Where are 
you? Are you bound this way?” The answer 
comes back: “Pues, 1 am on my way, on my 
way.” The play has actually begun. Are they 
enacting some old Indian legend or something 
of a story about Canute? More questions fol- 
low through the loud-speaker, followed by 
answers from Canuto who moves forward 
slowly, very slowly, stopping every now and 
then, as if wondering, perplexed, then mov- 
ing forward again and stopping, and so on 
and so forth. Finally he returns to the starting 
point and in subdued tones engages Cantinflas 
in a long conversation. I don’t hear them, and 
am not sure whether it’s part of the play or 
whether some fresh problem has come up 
which must be straightened out. Soon their 
voices rise, their gestures and movements be- 
come a little more pronounced, a little more 
clearly defined, with what seems to me to be 
a touch of irritation or ill humor not called 
for by the play. Yes, they must be disagreeing 
about something, but still I am not quite 
sure. The other two boys, who have stood by 
and looked on all this while, have now joined 
them, and the four form a tight little group, 
speaking among themselves, altogether oblivi- 
ous to play and audience. One minute, two— 
the minutes go by... Children and nurse- 
maids look on with the same air of interest. 
Now the little group in the center breaks up, 
and again Canuto goes off to the edge of the 
lake, and Cantinflas hails him: “Canuto, 
Canuto, are you there? Do you hear me?” 
And Canuto answers: “Pues, I am on my 
way.” He stops, moves forward, stops again, 
and goes on. Then he waves his hand, impa- 
tiently, it seems, and makes toward Cantin- 





flas. Apparently something is wrong again. 
Canuto and Cantinflas are in conference 
again, the other two boys hanging back at 
first and then joining them as usual. They 
discuss long and seriously among themselves, 
and then a momentary silence. Apparently 
the storm has blown over. In another minute, 
Canuto is off again toward the lake, and again 
the familiar questions and the familiar an- 
swers; the play is on again. 

The Indian sitting beside me on the bench 
has moved his hand into a new position... 


Cantinflas and Canuto are in a huddle 
again, and I have lost all interest in the play. 
My mind wanders. . . 1 am back in the Insur- 
genles Ciné, watching last night’s movie, a 
little irritated, yes, even angry. I had been 
taken in by the lights in big bright letters on 
the theater front announcing the picture. 
They were not announcing tonight’s picture 
but tomorrow’s! Tonight’s was this—this pic- 
ture of which I had seen so many versions, 
this picture which I had sought so assiduously 
to avoid. It is about a young girl and her 
lover who betrayed her and about the baby 
she bore, desolate and alone, and about the 
convent in which she finally found refuge, 
and so on and so forth, one tableau after 
another, just as in life, living life-tableaux in 
slow, endless succession . . . The scene shifts. 
I am in the home of the Mexican family in 
Lomas, amidst the flying arches and the 
statuary and the stained glass windows and 
the small, small talk and the long, long mo- 
ments running slowly, slowly... Another 
change of scene. I am seated on a bench in the 
Peralvillo tramway terminal, among the great 
eucalyptus trees with their huge overhanging 
tops and sturdy trunks, observing the young 
boy and girl standing together against the 
bench opposite me; apparently this is a tryst. 
The minutes flow by gently, a breeze stirs the 
branches of the massive trees, and I sit and 
watch them. The boy moves a little closer to 
the girl, playing nervously with his sombrero, 
the girl giggles and moves away; he moves 
forward again, the girl moves away; one, two, 
three words are dropped at intervals, like 
pebbles in a quiet pool... The scene changes 
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again. A cantina on Bolivar, late at night. 
The room is dark, filled with tobacco smoke 
and the stench of stale drink, a few stray 
paroquianos in a semi-stupor at tables or at 
the bar; a heavy, oppressive silence lies over 
all. Suddenly, a quick sharp exchange of 
words between the two Mexicans at the bar, 
a hard, tense movement, and then a flash and 
burst of fire... the pistol shot! The dark 
frozen pattern breaks like a thunderclap, 
hurtling the men in the room out of them- 
selves, out of their passivity and apathy, 
stirring them to a momentary sense of life-. . . 
The Indian on the bench has resumed the 
position of his hand on his head. The air is 
still, the light has grown a little harder... 
“Canuto, Canuto, where are you?” 


ov. 24—In the bus this morning a boy 
N entered, he was in rags, barefoot, 
pock-marked and sore-ridden, his face 
twitched, his mouth worked; he was the very 
embodiment of Mexico’s helpless misery and 
wretchedness. But he sang. He sang one of 
those plaintive Mexican songs, and the pain 
of the song merged and blended with the 
pain in his face. The people listened to the 
song and looked at the boy, and thought no 
more of it; they saw and heard nothing ex- 
traordinary. 


April 2—On the way to Acapulco. I am 
afraid I shall never learn to accept Taxco. 
This is my third visit to the place and my 
first impression remains. From the road, as 
one scales the steep incline, in full view of 
the town with its terraced gardens and slop- 
ing houses, Taxco reminds me of Vézelay, 
Burgundy, and I experience a certain glow of 
recognition, of warmth and excitement, as if 
I were returning to a place I have known and 
loved well. But the sentiment hardly lasts 
long enough to see me through the Cathedral. 
By the time I have reached that point, I am 
ready to leave, I have had enough. There is 
something about Taxco—and this quite apart 
from the American “queers” and art hangers- 
on who infest it—that annoys and irritates 
me—a certain false or studied tone, manner, 
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bearing. Taxco is desperately trying to play 
the grande dame. But you see through it all 
quickly enough. Behind the genteel air of the 
antique you sense and feel all the crassness, 
ruthlessness, and cynicism of that new-world 
upstart and parvenu, José de la Borda (of the 
Borda Gardens fame), who is said to have 
been the guiding hand and purse in the con- 
struction of this “perfect gem of eighteenth- 
century architecture.” “God gave to Borda, 
Borda gave to God,” the saying runs. What 
did this Spanish adventurer and taskmaster 
give to God that he did not take away, in 
blood, toil, and sweat, from the poor Indians 
whom he enslaved in his silver mines in 
Taxco? The cobbled streets with the drain 
pipes exposed (like the Frigidaire in the living 
room of the typical Mexican bourgeois) , the 
houses with their heavily worked fronts, the 
strait-laced plaza, the Santa Prisca in the 
worst Churrigueresque—the dome decorated 
with glazed tiles in ultramarine, orange, 
green, white, what have you—it’s all so much 
show and ostentation, of a piece with the imi- 
tation antigiiedades which have become so 
much the rage now with a certain class of 
up-and-coming Mexicans. 


Sept. 24—It has been raining all day and 
all night, without a stop, not the rain of the 
summer that beats and lashes the earth like 
a fury but a quiet, gentle, unseeing rain. It 
announces the end of the rainy season and 
the beginning of the long, unbroken days of 
sunshine, the great, wide, white days, the 
earth big with seed. Meantime, this soft, dark, 
brooding interval formed of walls of rain— 
the earth is filled and asks for no more. 

I was up late last night, unable to sleep, 
and spent the time reading or listening to the 
radio in the living room; it was only toward 
five or six in the morning, with the first rays 
of dawn, that I went to bed and fell asleep. I 
woke up well past noon, the morning lost, the 
day lost as well. For that’s the way it is in 
Mexico: you work in the morning in Mexico 
or you don’t work at all. At night there is the 
great miasma or ague; it leaves you exhausted 
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and empty. In the afternoon the hard light 
grinds mind, moods, thoughts, feelings, to 
dust. Maneuver the shutters, draw the cur- 
tains as you will, it is the hard, tight little 
spirit of this light which you cannot shut out, 
which is always there lurking behind the 
window like a jackal, ready to force its way 
in, to spring on you and tear you apart. And 
as I lay there in bed, thinking on this, I asked 
myself: What can one do with a day that is 
lost? One can experiment with a day that is 
lost, I said to myself. Make a little experiment 
today. In the afternoon you fall asleep easily, 
indeed, as often as not, you have the greatest 
difficulty in not falling asleep. Why not then 
sleep in the afternoon and be up and about at 
night and the rest of the day, in this way 
assuring the morning for work? 

And so at four in the afternoon I lay down 
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on the couch in my clothes and fell asleep 
right away and slept well, not waking once. I 
have just gotten up, and I feel extraordinarily 
well—quiet, rested—and restless. I have 
washed and shaved and this restlessness is on 
my face and hands. I have had my morning 
coffee and slice of bread, it is on my tongue. I 
have walked up and down the room, sat on 
the couch, read, turned over this and turned 
over that in my mind; it is in every nook and 
corner of the room, in every one of my 
thoughts and feelings. Shall I go out for a 
walk? But it is raining—and who would 
venture out at this hour? Shall I go to bed? 
But I have slept enough. Shall I sit down to 
work? The sight of writing table, paper, and 
machine is like a knife inside me and I dare 
not make the slightest movement in their 
direction lest I cut myself on its sharp edge. 


SNARLED YARN 


JOHN E. 


RITING FICTION comes left-handed to 

me. I’ve done a little of it, a long 
time ago, and sold my stuff, too, but I'll 
readily confess that when the talk gets around 
to the boys and girls who smear white paper 
with words that carry not one smidgin of 
truth I am not likely to be thought of along 
with Kipling, Poe, O. Henry, Hemingway, 
or Steinbeck. And as for matching the com- 
petency of the cloistered frails, authors of 
Forever Amber, Strange Fruit, and their 
hyacinthine ilk—well, the ladies have largely 
pre-empted the field of converting four- 
letter words into six-digit incomes. 

When, later, I set about writing the Great 
American Novel, I shall have to drag the 
dead weight of my austere Methodist up- 
bringing. Does anyone fancy I can forget 
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what the old Discipline had to say about 
novels? That Second Commandment, too, is 
a granitic stumper: fiction may not connote 
sin as great as that of carving out an image, 
scripturally to be known as graven, but when 
in my writing I create persons who never 
lived and who therefore could not have said 
the things I impute to them, a leering gent 
who smells of sulphur thrusts his horrific 
countenance through my paper. Being, then, 
a man who is terrorized into the practice of 
flinty truthfulness in all his ways, I didn’t do 
so well when, in repeated tries, I wrote un- 
acceptable versions of an episode involving a 
badman and a newspaper editor. 

The locale of my story was a comatose 
mid-Texas little city of the seventies and 
eighties. For purposes of realism, I described 
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the unpaved streets, with their whorls of dust 
in dry weather and sloughs of mud in the 
rainy season, the town’s skimpy illumination, 
and the distinctive lethargy that marked the 
place. I didn’t overlook the fact that people 
lived there. The inhabitants were depicted as 
largely amiable, hedonistic folk who operated 
on the live-and-let-live philosophy. Then 1 
revealed that there were some hard-bitten 
hombres about, fellows who, in boarding a 
train or eviscerating a bank, were likely to 
wear their bandannas tied modestly across 
the bridge of the nose. There were some 
snappy allusions to hostile hardware, where 
some bozo or other, devoid of all civic pride, 
inconsiderately set out to revise downward 
the latest census report. These tetchy charac- 
ters, it was conventionally disclosed, had such 
poor memories for figures that they employed 
the mnemonic aid of notches on their six- 
guns. When I felt sure that my descriptive 
powers had taken my readers in thrall, I 
booted my central characters onto the stage 
of action. 


The badman of the story was of misty 
origin—some said he had been born in Eng- 
land, others gave Lockhart, not far from San 
Antonio, as his unprideful birthplace. The 
narrative, which rushed along with the tur- 
bulence of a mountain stream, went into 
somnolent whirlpools of factual background. 
It was disclosed that the toughie had once 
run a saloon in Dodge City, Kansas, that there 
he had shot an ear off a drunk who had jocu- 
larly knocked off the badman’s silk topper. 
The naughty boy was quite a dandy, with 
Lord-God coat, bedizened vest, glistening 
boots, and waxed mustache. Unanimously 
regarded a shifty gambler, he was, when not 
seriously engaged in his contemplation of 
decorated cardboard, a wag of no little virtu- 
osity. He liked to empty theaters with a 
salvo of blank cartridges. Once he cleared a 
convention hall in Fort Worth by cutting 
loose a blast of harmless fire that sent the 
assembled cattlemen in parabolic frog-dives 
through the hall’s shattered windows. But it 
wasn’t always just good clean fun with the 
pistoleer. In New Orleans, in a dark-room 





duel with daggers, his mordant humor moved 
him to trick to his death a Frenchman who 
was silly enough to accept the given word of 
the badman. A jocular fellow, indeed. He had 
shot up his own gambling palace in Dodge 
City, when the cards and dice and wheel were 
running sweetly for the house. A colorful 
prankster he was, of stocky build, black hair, 
in height five feet eight. He had a way of 
glowering often enough, but his was a quick 
smile which went oddly with his congenital 
killer’s blue eyes. 


In the city of my story’s locale, the lethal 
dude broke the tedium of his professional 
career of pseudo-chance by making amateur- 
ish wagers. He liked to bet that he could 
shoot from across the street a passing Mexican 
so dead that the target wouldn’t kick after he 
tell. He’d give odds on his marksmanship 
and, with loud guffaws, he’d invariably treat 
the loser to the drinks in the old Iron Front 
Saloon. The city, whether in hope of holding 
down the number of the badman’s homicides 
or whether in typical horseplay of the day, 
made the badman a peace officer. The be- 
stowal of this honor, however, with its impli- 
cations of civic sobriety, did not alter the 
dignitary’s routine of miscellaneous slaughter. 


Then, in the story, along came the editor. 
His printing shop was on the second floor of 
a rattletrap building. His press was a second- 
hand contraption which slammed out, with 
irregular ink registry, the few thousands of 
copies of the skimpy daily needed for the 
city and the surrounding country. The editor, 
newly come from somewhere in Dixie, had a 
mop of unruly tawny hair and a gaze which 
had a way of holding on boldly. One day the 
editor ran a coldly-written indictment of 
useless killing. He simply said that the day of 
unpunished violence should come to an end; 
that a community should be permitted to 
dwell and work in peace; and that unjustified 
slaughter should be sharply dealt with. The 
editor did not call the badman by name, but 
the local citizens, knowing who was meant, 
shrugged their shoulders and discreetly kept 
their lips tight. There were some days of 
uneventful quiet. Then the badman, in pro- 














ideals woe, 
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test against sheer monotony, plugged an in- 
offensive Mexican errand boy. Next day the 
paper let fly with an editorial that called the 
badman by name. 

My story ran, in part, something like this: 


i WAS THE NOON Hour of a day when the 
scorching heat of midsummer, descend- 
ing viciously upon the building’s galvanized 
iron roof, made an oven of the newspaper 
shop. The editor, his shirt sleeves rolled up, 
sat at a littered pine table, writing hurriedly. 
His one reporter, the compositors, the press- 
men, and the man who so easily kept the 
paper’s accounts had gone out for lunch. The 
unmistakable tread of boots, with silvery 
tinkling of spurs, caused the loose boards of 
the stairway to creak whiningly. Heavy steps, 
in deliberately measured stride, approached 
the pine table and stopped. The editor scrib- 
bled to the end of a sentence, jabbed a period 
through the paper before him, and looked up 
at the stocky figure with silk hat, foppishly 
elegant mustache, and a killer’s blue eyes. 

“You the editor of this paper?” smilingly 
inquired the visitor, after a pause of recipro- 
cated appraisement. 

“That’s right.” 

“Um-m-m,” murmured the wearer of a 
frock coat that made the flow of sweat so 
heavy ‘and incessant as to require assiduous 
use of a gaudy handkerchief. The movement 
of withdrawal of the handkerchief revealed 
a pearl-handled Colt in a holster suspended 
from a silver-buckled belt. “Quite a job,” 
- visitor said musingly, “plumb out of my 
ine.” 

The editor leaned forward and said in a 
dry, rasping voice: 

“Yes, I’m sure it is. All you need in your 
line is a marked deck of cards, loaded dice, a 
fixed roulette wheel, a six-gun, and a flock 
of unsuspecting customers.” 

“You know who I am?” The visitor’s hard 
smile had given way to a snake’s fixed stare. 
His right arm flexed slightly. 

“How could I fail to?” was the taut-voiced 
response. “I’m willing to bet that no other 
killer hereabout ever wears a silk hat. You’ve 
made that hat your trade-mark of cold- 
blooded murder. Everybody’s heard of your 
hat.” 
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The stocky figure inhaled sharply and his 
fingers twitched. 

“Now, let’s get all this straight,” said the 
man at the table. “I was expecting you. Look 
carefully, please. My coat’s hanging on the 
wall, my shirt sleeves are rolled up. There’s 
no gun on this table, and this table has no 
drawer. I’ll keep my hands clasped like this. 
You can act whenever you think it’s time to. 
But since the situation is as you see it, why 
not give a little play to your sense of humor 
that I hear so often about—cat-and-mouse 
stuff, you know? No hurry, is there?” 

A look of baffled curiosity came into the 
visitor’s narrowly-drawn eyes. The editor 
picked up a copy of his paper. 

“In my editorial about you in yesterday’s 
paper, I said, as I think you know, that you 
are a vicious citizen, not only ludicrously 
unfit to function as a peace officer, but de- 
serving to be wiped out like a rattlesnake in 
a church or a mad dog on the streets. Now, 
unless your habit requires you to cut down 
another unarmed man, I’ll undertake to in- 
troduce you to yourself, and it won’t take 
me long. 

“I said I was expecting you. Well, I’ve 
made preparations for your visit. See that 
wall back of me, with the warped door 
slightly open? That door leads into a lawyer’s 
office; he’s home, drunk as usual. Look at that 
old wallpaper—been there a long time, I'll 
bet—dry, yellow, and cracked all over. In- 
side that cluttered cubbyhole of an office 
there’s an ink-smeared printer who heard the 
merry jingle of your spurs as you climbed 
the stairs. That printer thinks you’re not a 
nice man. He has a double-barreled shotgun, 
loaded with buckshot, and he let out a loud 
laugh of happy anticipation when I told him 
to keep a steady eye on you through one of 
the cracks in that wallpaper, and to blow 
your head off your shoulders the instant your 
hand touches your gun.” 

The editor struggled with a violent spell 
of coughing. His high cheeks went crimson. 
He pushed back his hair and went on: 

*“Now, here’s where you learn the God- 
Almighty’s truth about yourself. You re- 
member what my editorial said about you, 
but, because I didn’t want to hide behind a 
paper that goes into the people’s homes, I 
held back from saying what I’ll now tell you 
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to your face. You are a lily-livered coward, 
because you never killed a man in a fair fight. 
You shoot ’em in the back, when you can, 
because you’ve got a yellow streak down 
your spine as wide as a saddle-girth. I’m say- 
ing that you are a crooked, tinhorn gambler 
who has to steal for his livelihood, who has 
to kill innocent people for his amusement, 
and who has to get stinking drunk to make 
him forget what a sneaking, contemptible 
specimen he knows he is. I told you that 
there’s a fellow with a gun looking at you 
through a crack in that wallpaper, but maybe 
I’m just bluffing. Ali right, let’s see you push 
in the blue chips where you’re not playing a 
cinch, If you want to make just one square 
bet, put your hand on your gun!” 


HAT’s A PART of the first version of the 
4 ee as I wrote it. Reader, did it bore 
you? I don’t believe it. What did the maga- 
zine editors say when they rejected the piece? 
I never heard such a hum of stinging b’s in 
my life: “Balderdash, bathos, bushwah, bun- 
combe, bombast, and blah!” Yes, and “melo- 
dramatic baloney,” they said. 

Well, that’s a laugh, because that’s the 
story faithfully told as it was given to me as 
copper-riveted truth by the late E. G. Senter, 
onetime state senator from Dallas County, 
and before that a newspaperman who knew 
his Texas. That central Texas city was 
Austin, the paper was the Austin Statesman, 
and the badman was Ben Thompson, as real 
a personage as Sam Bass or Jesse James. 

In my first telling of the story, I had 
Thompson quiver nervously every now and 
then while the editor delivered that scathing 
speech, and I had some fetching stuff about 
the way the killer’s hand kept starting toward 
that holster, always stopping visibly short 
of it. Thompson turned on his heel and 
stalked stiffly out of the newspaper office, the 
jingle of his spurs growing less and less as he 
descendec he stairs. That’s the way Senator 
Senter gave me the story. 

Was there really a guy with a shotgun be- 
hind that cracked wallpaper? Remembering 
the very successful story, “The Lady or the 
Tiger,” by F. R. Stockton, with its suspense- 
ful uncertainty, I called my story “Badman’s 
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Bluff,” and left the reader to do his own 
guessing. That’s when the .mendacious spirit 
of Ananias must have entered into me, for 
Senator Senter said there jolly well was a 
printer behind that wall, all set with artillery 
and with a cold-sober bead on Ben’s hatband. 
I didn’t lie about the thing—I just didn’t 
tell the full truth as it had been given to me, 
which, for a man of my delicate veracity, 
burdens the conscience with a sense of guilt. 
And I found it uncommonly difficult to sep- 
arate fact from romantic fancy in second- 
hand reports of the affair. 


When that first version exhibited disgust- 
ingly accurate homing instincts, I tried again 
after I had obtained more testimony. I was 
incredulous of the report that the printer 
with a gun was a Mexican named Pedro, who 
kicked the job press for the Statesman, and 
whose brother Manuel it was whom Thomp- 
son had killed the day before that touch-off 
editorial appeared. If he was there, did he 
come out in frustrated rage after Thompson 
had gone? Or did the editor just think Pedro 
was behind that wall, when, as some say, he 
arrived too late to take his shooting stand, 
having been in the clock-stopping arms of 
Chiquita, his inamorata? The reports I got 
were colorful but conflicting and they lacked 
the sound ring of valid history. I discarded 
them. 


My second version, with the title “Hole 
Card,” also rejected with offensive prompt- 
ness by eastern magazine goons, had mud- 
sills of newly acquired source material. The 
name of the Statesman’s editor was finally 
disclosed—Colonel John Cardwell. But once 
again the story bogged down in hearsay 
quicksand. Was the Colonel indeed a victim 
of tuberculosis, who had come to Texas to 
die? Had he written alternative letters, one 
of them to be sent his lady-love back home, 
according to an accompanying memorandum, 
dependent upon the outcome of Thompson’s 
expected visit? Was the Colonel abysmally 
despondent of regaining his health, and, when 
Ben clumped down the stairway, did the editor 
bury his face in the bend of his arm and sob 
violently? Had John Cardwell half welcomed 














the thought that Thompson of the catlike 
quickness might shoot from the hip before 
the printer could pull down? Only a babble 
of murmurs comes in answer from the crepus- 
cular past. 

Look squarely as one may at Ben, it’s hard 
to see him plain. Sometime wandering printer, 
he had joined the Confederate army and killed 
an officer and two men. As proprietor of a 
gambling joint in Laredo, he killed a Mexican 
army officer and two soldiers. At two o’clock 
one morning a tombstone salesman, one Luke 
Watts, ran out of cash in a poker game with 
Ben and asked to be permitted to throw into 
the pot a nifty marker, which Ben might 
later use if he won. Ben did win and the mar- 
ble slab was placed in storage against the day 
of appropriate need. Austinites used to point 
out for me a house north of the capitol that 
Ben had lost on the turn of a card. Was Ben 
all bad? A contemporary writer described 
Ben as “‘a handsome and generous man, the 
friend of the weak and oppressed, fearless as 
a lion.” On January 8, 1948, a Driskill Hotel 
barber told me that his Uncle Henry once 
drove in from out Liberty Hill way with a 
load of pecans. Nobody would buy. A dapper 
stranger came along and got the story, just 
when Uncle Henry was despairingly ready to 
go home without money. The stranger did 
the talking with the merchants, all of whom 
bought liberally at a good price. “What’s 
your name?” asked Uncle Henry of the magic 
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salesman, who declined any pay. “Ben Thomp- 
son,” was the reply. 

Everybody knows that Ben died in San 
Antonio. The circumstances are something 
else again. Common report is that when Ben 
and King Fisher, a rancher friend, visited a 
San Antonio theater, some marksmen in the 
balcony shot them in the back. In fact, how- 
ever, Ben was rubbed out in the White Ele- 
phant, owned by Billy Sims. Not long before, 
Ben had perforated Sims’s friend Jack Harris. 
As Ben and King entered Sims’s temple of 
chance, a blast of slugs from behind a curtain 
gave timeliness to the marble slab that Ben 
had won. When Ben’s remains were borne by 
train to Austin, the slab could not be found. 
Not even a wooden board says: “Ben Thomp- 
son, Once City Marshal of Austin, 1843- 
1884.” Ben’s grave, like the graves of most 
of the eighteen or twenty men whom he is 
said to have slain, is unmarked and ignored. 
The whole Thompson story simply bulges 
with moral lessons for the young. 

And for those magazine editors of the 
East I have some names, too, that require the 
use of b’s in setting them down. I still think 
I have been working with some swell raw 
material, and that a naturally conscienceless 
liar, that is, fiction writer who dares to flout 
the old Methodist Devil and twist the facts to 
his own deceitful gain, may yet come along 
and make quite a thing of it. 

Yes, quite a thing. 
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The Wise Forgeries 


THOMAS J. WISE IN THE ORIGINAL 
CLOTH, by Witrrep PartIncTon. Rob- 
ert Hale, London. $7.00. 


ASUAL READERS of ‘Wilfred Partington’s 
Thomas J]. Wise in the Original Cloth, 
recently issued by Robert Hale, Ltd., of Lon- 
don, will find little of fact or treatment to 
distinguish it from his American version of 
nine years ago (Forging Ahead, Putnam, 
1939). But those familiar enough with its 
subject matter, the nineteenth-century for- 
geries scandal, to recognize and interpret its 
scant additional data will find the book of 
considerably more interest and importance 
than reviews have indicated. 

Poorly organized and self-contradictory as 
the book is, it shakes down under close study 
into three main theses: affirmation of the 
guilt of Thomas J. Wise as forger of fifty and 
more nineteenth-century pamphlets; defense 
of Edmund Gosse against the implications of 
his own insistence that he had the false story 
of the Reading Sonnets’ at first hand from 
Browning himself; and denunciation of the 
statement that Forman’s and Gosse’s connec- 
tion with the forgeries raises Wise’s individ- 
ual crime, as exposed by Carter and Pollard,” 
to a national scandal. 

In developing the first, Partington but re- 





‘See Gosse’s letter to J. R. Burton, dated 
April 12, 1927, in Letters of Thomas J. Wise 
to John Henry Wrenn. Ed. by Fannie Ratch- 
ford (Knopf, 1944), pp. 86-87. 

2An Enquiry into the Nature of Certain 
Nineteenth Century Pamphlets. By John Car- 
ter and Graham Pollard (Scribner’s, 1934). 
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peats in tedious and somewhat obscuring de- 
tails Carter and Pollard’s irrefutable convic- 
tion of Wise on circumstantial evidence in 
1934, confirmed by documents published in 
1944-45.° But in its secondary thesis the 
work becomes highly exciting and brilliantly 
illuminating. Partington’s defense of Gosse 
reaches its climax in an excerpt from a letter 
which, he asserts, not only proves that Gosse 
was ignorant that the Reading Sonnets, false- 
ly dated 1847, was a forgery, but denies 
Wise’s statement that Gosse owned a copy of 
the spurious brochure: 


29 Delamere Terrace, 
Westbourne Square, W. 
21.6.93. 

Dear Mr Wise, 

I perfectly understand and while chronicling 
the existence of the Mitford volume, I will do 
nothing to emphasize the value of it. Nor do 
I think I need borrow it from Forman. Like 
you, I hate borrowing valuable books. . . . 

Yours very faithfully, 
Edmund Gosse 


Partington prefaces these few lines, which 
are all that he quotes from the highly impor- 
tant letter,* with a paragraph following the 
supposition advanced by Carter in 1934, that 





‘Letters of Thomas J. Wise to John Henry 
Wrenn, and Between the Lines: Letters and 
Memoranda interchanged by H. Buxton For- 
man and Thomas J. Wise. Ed. by Fannie 
Ratchford (The University of Texas Press, 
1945). 

*This quotation, like all in Partington’s 
book, loses force from his failure to state 
where the letter is found. 
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Gosse told the story in the main as he had it 
from Browning, but was misled by Wise into 
adding false circumstances to accouut for the 
fraudulent pamphlet. The Brownings, Gosse 
said, had employed Miss Mitford at Reading to 
see through the press a few copies of “Sonnets 
{from the Portuguese]” to be sent as gifts 
to intimate friends before the poems were 
published to the world in 1850. Partington’s 
journalized version is as follows: 


It so happened that in 1893 Gosse issued a 
catalogue of his library which describes the 
1850 edition of Mrs. Browning’s Poems as the 
first in which the sonnets appeared; so it is a 
fair inference that when the catalogue was 
compiled he knew nothing of the ‘1847’ pam- 
phlet of them. But the forgery was certainly 
in print before June 1893 (as is indicated by 
his letter presently to be quoted)... . As Gosse 
in the following year—viz. 1894—-was to sur- 
prise the world with Browning’s relation (in 
the preface to Dent’s issue of the Sonnets)® 
of the ‘pretty episode,’ it was natural he 
[Gosse] should give his friend advance infor- 
mation of what was coming, even if he had 
not confided the episode previously. This was 
Wise’s chance: it was just the opportunity he 
wanted, So he told the critic [Gosse] that the 
Brownings, through the instrumentality of 
Miss Mitford, had had the sonnets privately 
printed in 1847, and that he had discovered 
a few copies. This must have been a staggerer 
to Gosse. It meant that the 1850 publication 
was not the first edition of them [“Sonnets 
from the Portuguese” ], as everyone believed, 
and as he himself had said in his Catalogue, 
and inferred at the beginning of his account. 
Then, like the conjuror who puts the Knave 
of Spades firmly in the pack and promptly 
produces it from the back of his collar, Wise 
brought out a copy of the precious pamphlet. 
There is was: ‘Reading: 1847.’ That was the 
clincher. 


The informed reader, knowing that Gosse’s 
preface to his catalogue is dated, ‘November, 





*This was the first separate English print- 
ing of “Sonnets from the Portuguese.” Tick- 
nor & Co., Boston, had issued a separate edi- 
tion in 1887, 





1893,” catches at once its flat denial of Part- 
ington’s inference that when the catalogue 
was compiled he knew nothing of the “1847” 
Sonnets. The date of Gosse’s letter shows that 
he knew of the existence of the “Mitford vol- 
ume” more than three months before his cat- 
alogue went to press. It is a fair conclusion, 
therefore, from these dates that Gosse’s letter 
was not occasioned, as Partington assumes, 
by the introductory essay to Dent’s edition, 
still eighteen months in the future, but by 
Gosse’s catalogue then in preparation. That is 
to say that the perpetrator, or perpetrators, 
of the fraud first planned to announce the 
false “Mitford volume” to the world in 
Gosse’s catalogue. But he, or they, did not do 
so. The only work by Mrs. Browning in- 
cluded is Poems, 1850, followed by a note 
which, when carefully read in the light of 
present knowledge, appears suspiciously eva- 
sive: “This, the second edition of the Poems 
of 1844, was the first in which the ‘Sonnets 
from the Portuguese’ appeared.” 

What then, are we to conclude concern- 
ing the omission? Why did Gosse, learning the 
existence of the sensational Mitford edition 
while his catalogue was in progress, more than 
three months before it went to press, fail to 
share the knowledge with his subscribers?® 
Had he actually heard the story from Wise, 
as Partington following Carter assumes, be- 
lieved it, and accepted the Reading printing 
as genuine, would he not have added to the 
above note a statement to the effect that 
there was, however, a small private edition 
printed at Reading in 1847? And had he been 
in doubt, a minimum of investigation, such 
as a postcard inquiry addressed to Browning’s 
son, would have saved him from a very heavy 
share in the most sensational as well as the 
most reprehensible of the forgeries. Why, 
then, did not Gosse in pausing to note the in- 





°A catalogue of a portion of the library of 
Edmund Gosse. . . . Compiled by R. J. Lister, 
carries the imprint, “Privately printed for the 
subscribers at the Ballantyne Press,” 1893. A 
preceding leaf carries the certificate, ““The 
impression of this book is limited to sixty- 
five copies.” 
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clusion of Mrs. Browning’s love sonnets in 
Poems, 1850, not mention the newly discov- 
ered “Mitford volume”? One should notice, 
by the way, that Gosse does. not, as Parting- 
ton states, say that Poems, 1850 contains the 
first printing of “Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese,” but that it is the first edition of Mrs. 
Browning’s Poems in which “Sonnets from 
the Portuguese” appears. 

Circumstances suggest two reasonable 
guesses. It may be that before the catalogue 
went to press someone thought of the more 
dramatic, more effective, and more profitable 
expedient of a separate edition of the sonnets, 
introduced by a romantic essay in Gosse’s best 
style. If this is correct, the wisdom of the de- 
cision is evidenced by its success. Few essays 
in the language have been more widely read 
and accepted as good bibliography and lit- 
erary history. Again, the compiler of Gosse’s 
catalogue was R. J. Lister, a clever and, ap- 
parently, an honest bibliographer who had 
helped Frederick Locker in compiling the 
Rowfant Library Catalogue upon which 
Gosse’s was modeled. It may be that the per- 
petrator, or perpetrators, feared to bring the 
bogus story under his scrutiny, for in working 
with Locker, Lister had learned a great deal 
of Browning bibliography; and since the Mit- 
ford-Reading story and volume would have 
been new to him, what more natural than 
that he should refer the puzzle to Locker, 
who as an intimate friend of Browning and 
the Browning circle would more than likely 
have discerned the fraud. The phrasing of the 
catalogue note, carefully read, suggests a com- 
promise or an evasion. 

Having quoted these several tantalizing, 
cryptic sentences from Gosse’s letter, Part- 
ington, apparently realizing their strong sug- 
gestion of collusion with Wise, goes on to 
interpret them in a series of notes: 

(1) “I perfectly understand’ has to be 
read conjointly with the final clause of the 
sentence, and connotes that Wise had been 
indulging in some characteristic mystifica- 
tion.” If Gosse perfectly understands Wise’s 
characteristic mystification in relation to this 
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forgery, is this not equal to saying that Gosse 
understands that the Sonnets is a hoax? 

(2) “‘While chronicling the existence of 
the Mitford volume’ obviously relates to what 
it was proposed Gosse should append to the 
Preface he would then have on hand for Dent’s 
edition, published the next year, of the Son- 
nets.” The date of Gosse’s letter makes it 
much more likely that the “chronicling” me- 
dium he had in mind was his catalogue, then 
in process. In view of all else he had on hand 
at this time, it is hardly probable that he had 
yet started the essay on “Sonnets from the 
Portuguese,” which was not to come out for 
seventeen months or longer. 

(3) “I will do nothing to emphasize the 
value of it’: Wise could be confident enough 
of the rarity and consequently the pecuniary 
value of any ‘first’ printing of the famous 
poems. To ignore the commercial side of it 
would be to leave Gosse’s ‘history’ less open 
to suspicion of boosting the pamphlet, and 
more in keeping with a relation by the poet.” 
This assumption that Wise had asked Gosse 
not to mention the monetary value of Son- 
nets is improbably farfetched, inasmuch as it 
breaks the pattern which Partington himself, 
again following the indication of Carter and 
Pollard, had traced out, viz., that Wise never 
on any recognizable occasion let good taste 
or expediency interfere with setting “a mar- 
ket price” on one of the forgeries. It is much 
more likely that he had urged Gosse to empha- 
size the pamphlet’s monetary value, and that 
Gosse was refusing. Grammatical construc- 
tion tends to bear out this guess, for Gosse, 
the purist, if acceding to Wise’s request, 
would have reassured him in terms of a prom- 
ise, “I shall do nothing to emphasize the value 
of it.” “I will do nothing .. . ” is the form 
of determination, and smacks of firm refusal. 
It is quite certain that both Gosse and Forman 
were often irritated at Wise’s insistence on 
quoting the monetary value of forgeries.’ 


(4) “‘Nor do I think I need borrow it 
from Forman’: Wise had evidently suggested 
that if Gosse wanted a copy of Miss Mitford’s 





"See Between the Lines, plate 11. 














purported ‘Reading: 1847’ volume he could 
borrow Forman’s.” In a footnote (p. 275) 
Partington explains, “It [the sentence in 
italics] shows that in 1893 he [Gosse] did not 
possess a copy of this forgery [Sonnets, 1847]: 
otherwise there would have been no question 
of need to borrow Forman’s.” But was there 
actually any question of need to borrow 
Forman’s copy? Maurice Buxton Forman as- 
serts that, according to his information, Gosse 
possessed a copy of the Reading Sonnets be- 
fore his father, the elder Forman, obtained 
his, Or, if we ignore Maurice Forman’s ques- 
tionable testimony and keep to Partington’s 
reconstruction of the case as quoted above, 
Wise showed Gosse a copy of the Sonnets with 
the date 1847. Whose copy would it have 
been but Wise’s own? He states that he ob- 
tained his copy about 1885. What plausible 
excuse then could he have given Gosse for 
sending him to Forman rather than lending 
him the one in hand? The truth is Parting- 
ton missed the sarcasm in Gosse’s remark. He 
then proceeds to invalidate his own argument 
that Gosse did not possess a copy of this par- 
ticular forgery by reminding the reader that 
one of Wise’s favorite mystifications when 
writing about the forgeries was to offer re- 
productions of their title-pages captioned as 
from some well-known collection other than 
his own. Thus Buxton Forman’s “Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning and Her Scarcer Books,” in 
Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury (1896), written to authenticate further 
the spurious Sonnets and another forgery 
(The Runaway Slave at Pilgrim’s Point), ex- 
hibits the title-page of Sonnets as “from a 
copy of the rare original in the library of 
Mr. Clement K. Shorter,” though we know 
that Forman had three copies of the “rarity” 
and Wise at least two.® And a second essay by 
Forman, “The Building of the Idyils,” spon- 
soring four Tennyson forgeries, shows one 
facsimile title-page captioned as from For- 





*Maurice Buxton Forman in Times Literary 
Supplement, May 31, 1934, and Catalogue of 
Ashley Library (1922), I, 97-99. See also 
Letters of Thomas J. Wise to John Henry 
Wrenn, pp. 47-49. 
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man’s library, one as from Wise’s, and two as 
from Walter B. Slater’s. 


The famous Pforzheimer documents® show 
Wise, in reading the proof of this essay, ques- 
tioning a page number written as “90.” For- 
man retorts, “Very likely 96... . But it will 
be best to settle these queries by reference to 
Slater’s copy.” And Wise answers, “Right. I 
will go to Slater’s to-morrow (Tuesday) night 
& verify the pages.” Now, had Wise stopped 
there, his words would give Partington equal 
grounds for contending, not only that For- 
man was ignorant of the false nature of 
Idylls of the Hearth, to which this exchange 
refers, but that neither he nor Wise possessed 
a copy of the book. Happily for the truth, 
Wise continued, “But would not your copy 
have done as well? Surely there can be no 
variations between them?” And there is am- 
ple evidence that Forman knew that the book 
was false.*° The sales catalogues of his library 
show that he owned at least two copies, while 
upward of a dozen have been traced to Wise. 


In view of this Wise-Forman exchange 
over Slater’s copy of Idylls of the Hearth, it 
becomes plain that Gosse’s last sentence in 
the excerpt Partington quotes is mere sar- 
casm, for who believes for 2 moment that 
Wise consulted Slater’s copy to verify a page 
number, or that Forman believed he did? In 
truth, no intelligent reader, even if he has no 
fuller information than Partington gives him, 
can fail to recognize Gosse’s letter as keen 
and contemptuous sarcasm—such sarcasm as 
a “gentleman” feels toward an upstart with 
whom he has become involved in a “‘mystifica- 
tion.” Actually, in view of all we now know 
of Gosse’s relations with Wise (even as re- 
flected in Partington’s own pages), and his 
connection with Sonnets, his letter may pretty 
certainly be paraphrased: 

I perfectly understand my part in the fraud 
(or hoax), and while I shall tell the story we 
have agreed on, I will not talk about prices. 
Nor will I go through the silly farce of quot- 
ing Forman’s copy; if the book is as valuable 





*Between the Lines, p. 20 and plate 10a-b. 
See Letters of Thomas J. Wise to John 
Henry Wrenn, Appendix II. 
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as you ask me to say it is, it’s too valuable to 
borrow. 


That there was bad blood of a kind between 
Gosse and Forman is suggested by Forman’s 
satirical hits at Gosse’s new and romantic 
story in his own essay on Sonnets two years 
later. 

All in all the letter by which Partington 
claims to have cleared Gosse actually convicts 
him almost as certainly as Wise’s now well- 
known retort to Forman’s satirical insults 
convicts the two of them—‘“And we print 
‘Last Tournament’ in 1895, & want ‘some- 
one to think’ it was printed in 1871!’” 

From Forging Ahead Partington reprints 
another letter (pp. 170-171), this time from 
Wise to Gosse, which carries a like suggestion 
of understanding between the two men. In 
it Wise in jovial triumph regales Gosse with 
an account of Watts-Dunton’s denunciation 
of the pamphlet printings of “Sonnets on 
Browning,” “Grace Darling,” and “Bulgarie” 
as “damned things,” “forgeries and piracies.” 
He threatened, Wise relates, to write an ex- 
posing letter to The Atheneum, but was ut- 
terly squelched and brought to heel by Wise’s 
overpowering replies. The two obvious ques- 
tions of interest which this letter suggests to 
the informed reader seem to have gone over 
Partington’s head: (1) Had not Gosse al- 
ready possessed confidential knowledge of 
the denounced pamphlets, would Wise have 
risked rousing his suspicion by repeating 
Watts-Dunton’s charges against them, even 
though he knew that Gosse’s intense dislike 
of Watts-Dunton would make him a sym- 
pathetic listener? (2) How could anyone be- 
lieve that Gosse, who boasted (p. 179) that 
he knew “more about Swinburne than any 
man living—more than his sister, more than 
Watts-Dunton, more even than you [Wise],” 
did not penetrate the falsity of Wise’s counter- 
threats as he reported them? He knew (pp. 


1“Flizabeth Barrett Browning and Her 
Scarcer Books,” in Nicoll and Wise: Literary 
Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century, Il, 81- 
101. 

12Between the Lines, pp. 30-31 and plate 
22a-b. 
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171-176) that Wise himself, and not the 
Browning Society, printed and profited from 
“Sonnets on the Death of Browning”; that 
Wise did not have Swinburne’s written per- 
mission to publish “Grace Darling,” and that 
Wise himself admitted that he published “Bal- 
lad of Bulgarie” without its author’s permis- 
sion. If one may argue from analogy between 
this letter and several similar cryptic notes 
from Wise to Forman concerning their part- 
nership in forgery, he is justified in sus- 
pecting that Wise is reporting to Gosse in 
substance: Your ‘Reptile’ friend (Watts- 
Dunton) has caught on. He threatened trou- 
ble, but I squelched him with my quickwitted 
inventions. 

That Gosse knew the piratical nature of 
other Swinburne printings by Wise is fully 
evidenced by companion letters printed by 
Partington on pages 186 and 187. In one Wise 
confesses to Gosse that he is surreptitiously 
printing, in violation of the copyright, Swin- 
burne manuscripts bought from Watts-Dun- 
ton; in the other Gosse promises Wise, “As 
long as there is a mystery about these books 
[the pirated pamphlets], I should be sorry to 
cause you any possible inconvenience by dis- 
tributing or even showing them. I keep my 
own copies locked up.” Though Partington 
fails to note that several of these pamphlets 
carried introductions by Gosse, he contends 
that Gosse trusted Wise so fully that he never 
suspected he was aiding in illegitimate pub- 
lications. 

No wonder Partington’s reviewer in the 
Times Literary Supplement remarked that 
Gosse’s letters quoted by Partington do not 
show him in a happy light. 

Over and over again, Partington betrays 
his resentment against the statement that 
Forman’s and Gosse’s connection with the 
forgeries raises Wise’s individual crime as ex- 
posed by Carter and Pollard to a national 
scandal. And yet he materially strengthens 
that statement by evidence that still other 
men of high standing in the English biblio- 
graphical world, hitherto uninvolved in the 
scandal, were for years before Carter and Pol- 
lard’s exposé cognizant of the forgers’ opera- 
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tions, but took no decided steps to stop them. 

The star exhibition of Forging Ahead, re- 
peated in Thomas J. Wise (pp. 78-81), was 
the disclosure that an anonymous diarist, ‘‘a 
well-known and highly-esteemed member of 
the literary circles of the "eighties and ’nine- 
ties,” and a member of the Shelley Society, 
recorded under date of “11 January 1888”: 
““Went to Shelley Society meeting. . . . Wise is 
still proceeding on his wild career of reprint- 
ing or pirating Browning, Shelley, and Swin- 
burne, &c. .. . ” Whether or not Partington 
overdramatizes this entry and exaggerates its 
writer’s knowledge of Wise’s activities, the 
point remains that here is a responsible mem- 
ber of the Shelley Society, under whose officer- 
ship Wise was operating, who was early cog- 
nizant of his illegal activities and yet took 
no effective steps to check him or protect the 
Society. 

Even more startling is Partington’s quota- 
tion (p. 189), from an article on “Bibliog- 
raphy” in the eleventh edition of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica (1910), written by 
Dr. A. W. Pollard, then “acting Keeper of 
Printed Books” in the British Museum, reveal- 
ing that Dr. Pollard at that date knew the 
nature of the twenty-five Wise forgeries al- 
ready in the British Museum. “These trifles 
[‘type-facsimile forgeries . . . of short pieces 
by Tennyson, George Eliot and A. C. Swin- 
burne’],” Dr. Pollard wrote, “should never 
be purchased without a written guarantee.” 
While this warning may have soothed Dr. 
Pollard’s conscience, it had no apparent de- 
terring effect on the fraudulent traffic. Evi- 
dently he did not feel that his duty extended 
to branding the pamphlets as forgeries in the 
British Museum Catalogue and publishing his 
warning in a popular form, such as a letter 
to the Times Literary Supplement. It is cer- 
tain that Wise made large capital out of the 
presence of these pamphlets (catalogued as 
honest books) in the British Museum. 

It is inconceivable that Dr. Pollard, know- 
ing that the pamphlets were forgeries, did 
not identify the forger; for all twenty-five 
titles came into the British Museum through 
Wise as gifts, either directly or under thin 
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anonymity, or were purchased from two 
men associated with him in the Ruebeck firm. 
If Dr. Pollard, starting with this suggestive 
circumstance, had taken the trouble to in- 
vestigate further, he would have found an 
embarrassment of evidence of Wise’s aggres- 
sive sponsorship of the pamphlets in various 
well-known bibliographical media. He would 
have found, too, that Wise had been equally 
generous with gifts of the forgeries to the 
Bodleian and Cambridge University libraries, 
to say nothing of all that he could not have 
avoided learning from the booksellers’ cat- 
alogues and auction records which daily passed 
across his desk. Not only did Dr. Pollard take 
no positive steps to curb Wise’s illegal activi- 
ties, but passively at least he aided him to 
increase his prestige and influence in the book 
world by remaining on cordial, even flatter- 
ing terms of personal and public friendship 
with him. Partington quotes (p. 187) an un- 
dated letter, “written in 1909,” which indi- 
cates that Dr. Pollard in his official capacity 
as Keeper of Printed Books in the British 
Museum, though knowing Wise’s connection 
with the forgeries which he denounced, ac- 
cepted Swinburne pamphlets from him under 
conditions which suggested that they had 
been produced illegally. “These Swinburne 
things,” he wrote, “seem awfully jolly. I have 
put them into an envelope labelled ‘Privately 
printed editions of poems, &c by Swinburne 
presented by T. J. Wise. Not to be catalogued 
until published in some other form.’ ” 

Dr. Pollard was for forty years, beginning 
in 1893, Honorary Secretary of the Biblio- 
graphical Society. It is safe to say that no one 
could have been elected to membership in the 
Society, or even have remained a member, 
against his judgment and wishes. And yet 
without protest he saw Wise take an increas- 
ingly active part in the affairs of the Society 
and allowed his election as president in 1922. 

Just as Partington in defending Gosse 
brings to light a considerable body of evi- 
dence exceedingly damaging to the cause he 
is trying to save, so in resenting the sug- 
gestion of the forgeries as a national scanda 
he insinuates into the picture, in very un- 
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pleasant light, Dr. A. W. Pollard, one of the 
most respected figures in English bibliography. 

Whatever the obvious faults of Wilfred 
Partington’s latest offering may be, judged 
either as scholarship or as sensational journal- 
ism, it cannot be ignored by those seriously 
interested in working out the full story of the 
nineteenth-century forgeries. 

—FANNIE RATCHFORD. 


Pueblo Potter 


MARIA: THE POTTER OF SAN ILDE- 
FONSO, by Arice Marriott. University 
of Oklahoma Press, Norman. $3.75. 


F YOU HAVE found yourself in the role of 
i tourist and count your visit to the pu- 
eblos of the Southwest memorable because of 
a chance meeting with the gracious Maria, 
potter of San Ildefonso, you will welcome 
Alice Marriott’s newest book. Her simply- 
told tale of the life of Maria Martinez will 
gratify the deep interest inspired by this fa- 
mous Indian artist and the land in which she 
lives. If you value your purchase of black 
pottery signed by Marie (the spelling sug- 
gested by the superintendent of the Indian 
School in Santa Fe), you will find here the 
dramatic story of its invention and perfec- 
tion. And you will be further delighted by 
the vivid glimpses, unequaled in any pres- 
ent-day reporting, of the Sanctuario at 
Chimayo, shrine of the Miracle of the Holy 
Mud, and the famous Penitente processional 
to the Morada. The author permits you to 
accompany the young Maria on both expedi- 
tions, and the emotional impact of the mys- 
terious rites she witnesses is no less powerful 
for their having been viewed through the 
penetrating eyes of childhood. 


If your interest in the pueblos is more spe- 
cifically ethnological, you will hail this new 
volume as a faithful interpretation of the life 
of the Pueblo Indians. While Miss Marriott 
denies having written a formal history of San 
Ildefonso or of the life of Maria, she has 
nevertheless achieved a biographically chron- 
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ological arrangement of the events recounted 
by Maria, beginning with the time she “began 
to remember,” approximately 1886. And 
shining through all the many things that 
Maria remembers are the long, clear vistas of 
the past—the things that were good and the 
things that were bad for her people. 


The security in the land was good. Once, 
when the people of San Ildefonso first mi- 
grated through the open corridor between the 
Rockies and the Sangre de Cristo Mountains 
and settled in the fertile valley just below 
the junction of the Rio Grande and the 
Chama River, all the land had been held in 
common. The men worked on communal irri- 
gation ditches that brought the water from 
the river to the fields. In the years when 
Maria began to remember, some fields beyond 
the village still remained community lands. 
But by that time other fields came down to 
the men through their fathers. (Within the 
villages, the houses belonged to the women, 
who bequeathed them to their daughters.) 
Men’s lives were shaped by the earth and the 
water as surely as were the adobe bricks of 
their walled towns. 

It was good that seasonal agriculture left 
ample time for other activities, for out of 
leisure came the high development of religion 
and the arts. With religion the motivating 
force from prehistoric times, the government 
of the pueblos was highly theocratic. The re- 
sulting ceremonialism pervading the social 
order inspired the finest of art objects. 

The influence of the Spaniards was part 
good, part bad. Their imposition of Cathol- 
icism upon the Indians resulted in a strange 
dualism. While the Catholic religion became 
the order of the day, the Indians kept their 
old beliefs and ceremonies, and that was good. 
The Spaniards brought the tools of civiliza- 
tion. But since the pueblos were remote from 
the Spanish centers of occupation, they left 
the government in the hands of the Indians 
themselves. Possibly for this reason, the In- 
dians were able to preserve their native cul- 
ture and their ability as craftsmen. 

It was bad when the Anglo Americans 
came bringing whiskey, plundering the land, 
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and spreading new diseases, for it ultimately 
led to the dissension that caused the break in 
the walled community of San Ildefonso. 
Against this background of the good and 
the bad Maria grows to womanhood, meets 
the challenge of poverty for herself and her 
village, points the way for her artist husband 
who could never be a successful farmer, 
struggles bravely to protect him from the 
repeated threat of alcoholism, and achieves 
financial success and world-wide fame. The 
reader cannot fail to exult in the strength of 
heart Maria’s mother bequeathed to her. 


The story of Maria and Julian’s revival of 
the art of pottery making and its rise to 
acclaim as a national art form is no less dra- 
matic than the story of the potters’ lives. 
Illustrations by Margaret Lefranc, ably pre- 
senting examples of the famous pottery, pro- 
vide a fairly complete documentation of the 
craft. 

One who has long considered Maria a real 
friend gratefully acknowledges a personal 


debt to Alice Marriott for the clear drawing 
of the many facets of her character previous- 
ly so evasive. On any count, Maria: Potter of 
San Ildefonso is a welcome addition to the 
ever-proliferating legends of the Southwest. 


—RUTH MorGAN. 


A Milder Miller 


REMEMBER TO REMEMBER, by HENRY 
Mrtxter. New Directions, New York. 
$3.75. 


IX Remember to Remember, the second 
volume of The Air-Conditioned Night- 
mare, Henry Miller continues his private 
feud against the civilization of the United 
States: its ugly industrial cities, its dehuman- 
ization of life, its wretched food, its spiritual 
torpor, its crass indifference to the values of 
art and the fate of the artist. But the expe- 
rience of living in these spacious states and 
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traveling across the face of this land has left 
its mark on Henry Miller. The embittered 
expatriate, the literary Ishmaelite whose 
hand was formerly raised against every man, 
has become, if not exactly mellow and be- 
nignant, at least prophetic in tone and toler- 
ably human. The prodigal, returned home, 
has actually begun to preach a gospel of sal- 
vation through art for benighted America. 
The canticles of praise he offers up to the liv- 
ing memory of his friends, artists who scorn 
the ways of the world and give themselves 
up fanatically to the fury of creation—paint- 
ers like Abe Rattner, Varda the master build- 
er, the amazing Beauford DeLaney, a Negro 
who lives ascetically only for his art, Jasper 
Deeter, the manager of the Hedgerow The- 
atre—indicate how far Miller has progressed. 
But even in his generous tributes to these 
men of genius he takes the liberty of includ- 
ing whatever happens to interest him: recol- 
lections of the invigorating life he led in 
Paris or of the beauty of Greece, nostalgia- 
etched vignettes of people and places, attacks 
on politicians, opposition to the recent war, 
jeremiads against the death-in-life that pre- 
vails in America. 

That, indeed, is the recurrent, obsessive 
theme in this volume—the emptiness in the 
heart of America: jaded souls feverishly in 
quest of pleasure and excitement, the homes 
full of gadgets but fundamentally cheerless 
and depressing. What we need, if all this is 
to be changed, is not more laws or economic 
reforms but the development of a new con- 
sciousness, a vision transcending the conflicts 
and crises of this hour. The things that are 
truly excellent and alive need no formulated 
symbols of attachment. It is the State that 
plunges us into the inferno of war. It is the 
individual who must become the basis of all 
value, the foundation of the common good. 
Nationalism is doomed. It is paradoxical yet 
heartening to find Henry Miller, the arch- 
individualist, violently condemning the 
American people for their lack of vision and 
humanity in failing to send substantial aid, 
in food and money, to starving, devastated 
Europe. His most amusing tirade against “the 
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American way of life” is to be found in “The 
Staff of Life,” a splenetic protest against the 
adulterated and debilitating bread sold in this 
country. It is in this rambling essay that he 
tells us what is fundamentally wrong with 
America: namely, everything! 

Yet judged in relation to the savage on- 
slaught of some of his earlier books, Remem- 
ber to Remember is a comparatively mild per- 
formance. Though there is, occasionally, a 
flash of the old fire, a reversion to the old fa- 
miliar theme of the misunderstood genius at 
war with philistine society and hating Amer- 
ica with a deadly hate, the tone throughout 
is fairly reasonable and restrained. Even the 
few pornographic phrases are discreetly dis- 
guised and half-hearted. Can it be that Henry 
Miller has been tamed by the spiritual climate 
of America, spoiled by its material civiliza- 
tion, its abundance of food (however badly 
prepared) and good living? Can it be that 
success, however belated and incomplete, has 
reduced his rebellious discontent? Those who 
are thinking in terms of the unregenerate 
Henry Miller, sex-inspired and sex-obsessed, 
will be surprised to discover that he has now 
turned preacher and prophet, seriously bent 
on saving the world from destruction. One 
recalls a time, not so long ago, when he cared 
not a sou for the fate of civilization. Now in 
a long essay on “Murder the Murderer,” he 
indulges in all sorts of speculation—sociolog- 
ical, psychological, political, metaphysical, 
mystical, and literary—to drive home his 
thesis that the impulse to murder dwelling in 
the human heart must be eradicated. In his 
mind’s eye he envisages the future emergence 
of a State which will dispense justice to all 
men and recognize the integrity and precious 
dignity of the individual. 

There is a flash of the former surrealisti- 
cally nimble and irresponsible Henry Miller in 
“Astrological Fricassee,” but it lacks the 
abandon and originality of some of the stories 
that appear in The Cosmological Eye. It is a 
pity, but it seems Henry Miller’s creative 
afflatus is beginning to peter out. He has 
grown, of all things, sentimental and naively 
romantic. Except for pages here and there of 
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brilliant writing, this collection of essays has 
little of the old creative frenzy. The essay, 
“Remember to Remember,” is an attempt to 


recapture the golden memories of *). France 
that Miller loves this side idol- Cities, 
its fruits and vegetables, it: ‘ca ts and 
cafés, its bookshops and st: urches. 
Even French names are . poetic. 
By contrast, everything ir garish, 
crude, insufferably banal, .% y indus- 


trialized, tainted with the cvii spirit of Mam- 
mon. The essay on “Obscenity and the Law 
of Reflection,” though interesting for the 
light it throws on Miller’s two banned auto- 
biographical novels, Tropic of Capricorn and 
Tropic of Cancer, is disappointing by reason 
of its vagueness, its failure to come to grips 
directly with the central problem. 

Henry Miller still mutters darkly that he 
will return to France as soon as the oppor- 
tunity presents itself, that he hates living in 
this air-conditioned nightmare; yet there are 
unmistakable symptoms that he has sowed 
his wild oats and has at long last decided to 


settle down permanently—in the United 
States. For one thing—and in a way it is a 
most encouraging sign—he writes about 
American painters and sculptors and an 
American theater manager. More significant 
still, the passionate vehemence with which he 
decries the evil conditions in this country 
argues an inverted kind of love. The hatred 
has, if anything, grown more tolerant and 
constructive. Finally, he appears now in the 
role of a reconstructed character, actually 
taking the tragic state of the world to heart 
and preaching what he considers the true 
gospel of salvation. That he preaches at all 
is proof positive of his spiritually transformed 
state. In ““The Most Lovely Inanimate Object 
in Existence,” a fragment from T he Air-Con- 
ditioned Nightmare, he reveals the fact that 
he is sensitively aware of the miracle of beauty 
and legend and heroic adventure that came 
to birth in America. In “Artist and Public” 
he makes a spirited plea that some measure 
should be devised whereby artists would be 
supported—for life. Only thus can the enor- 
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mous potentialities of the creative spirit in 
this land be tapped. Under present conditions 
the artist is made to feel that he is a pariah. 
Hence what the artist portrays is “the death 
of society. He can think only of the preser- 
vation of the individual. But a real society is 
made up exclusively of individuals.” Henry 
Miller has launched a campaign to save the 
artist from the forces that threaten his extinc- 
tion. 

Henry Miller had better watch his step 
and seriously reconsider the error of his ways. 
If he goes on as he is doing now, he may find 
that his works will in time become classics, 
respectable, acclaimed, part of the American 
tradition, perfect examples of the literary 
exile’s return and expiation. 

—CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG. 


Mental Resources 


PSYCHIC ENERGY: ITS SOURCE AND 
GOAL, by M. EstHer Harpine. The Bol- 
lingen Series X. Pantheon, New York. 
$4.50. 


S$ LONG AS WorRKS of analytical psychology 
confined themselves almost wholly to 
pathology, they were to the ordinary layman 
objects of curiosity and perhaps of a gruesome 
fascination, but scarcely of sober practical in- 
terest. The books of C. G. Jung broadened 
the field to include the needs not only of those 
suffering from extreme forms of neurosis, but 
ofthe comparatively normal man who finds 
himself bewildered by the irrational impulses 
that well up at times from unknown depths 
of his mind. Now in a book by a second-gen- 
eration member of Jung’s school, M. Esther 
Harding, we find a simplification and clarifi- 
cation of this newer and more constructive 
exploration of the unconscious. Dr. Hard- 
ing’s volume, Psychic Energy: Its Source and 
Goal, contains a commendatory foreword by 
Jung. 

Only a small part of the energy of the 
psyche is available to the conscious ego. The 
rest is locked up in the unconscious, to come 
to the surface now and then, often with ter- 
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rifying violence, under the stress of certain 
situations. How more of this energy may be 
brought under the control of the “conscious 
I” and used in the “human and conscious be- 
havior” of the individual toward the world 
is the question with which Dr. Harding deals. 
It is also the question with which all religious 
and healing systems, from the most primitive 
to the most developed, have dealt. Whether 
the bursts of uncontrolled emotional energy 
that erupted into an otherwise calm conscious 
existence were recognized as belonging to 
the individual’s own mind or credited to ex- 
ternal “gods” or “demons,” they were the 
subject alike of the alchemist’s “great work” 
and the exercises of the Eastern yogin, as 
they are of the techniques of modern med- 
ical psychotherapy. 

In every system symbols have been drawn 
from the depths of the unconscious and used 
in calling forth these energies so that they 
might be controlled. The mandala of the 
Lamaist, the sand painting of the Navajo, and 
the symbolic representations in Christian 
churches all have this purpose. In Psychic 
Energy: Its Source and Goal many of these 
symbols, chosen from a wide variety of 
sources, are described, interpreted, and re- 
lated to the individual symbols produced by 
modern seekers for wholeness under the guid- 
ance of analysts. Copious illustrations add 
greatly to the value of this portion of the 
book. 

The effort discussed by Dr. Harding to 
make accessible and transform for construc- 
tive use the “‘installments of the libido” that 
have been lost in the abyss of the unconscious 
is of tremendous importance to the person 
who wishes to achieve real integration and 
free himself from the savage onslaughts of 
irrational emotion. Nor is its importance 
limited to the individual. As the author points 
out in her conclusion: 


In view of the present condition of the whole 
world, work on the non-personal forces with- 
in the individual takes on a new significance. 
The effort that any one person can make to- 
wards solution of the world’s problems is small 
indeed; yet, when there is a real change in 
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the nature of the instinctual forces function- 

ing within one human being, there is a genu- 

ine contribution to civilization and peace. 
—Marcaret L. HarTLey. 


Passion and Intellect 


RAGE FOR ORDER: ESSAYS IN CRITI- 
CISM, by Austin Warren. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago. $3.00. 


HE JACKET of this book describes it as 
"T “critica Essays on Nine Metaphysical 
Poets and Novelists.” In his opening essay 
the author discusses the various meanings of 
the term “metaphysical,” and concludes that 
it ought probably to be discarded for more 
precise terms and concepts defined afresh 
for each use. Thus, though the author uses 
it in discussing several of his subjects, we 
need to look elsewhere for the unifying link 
in the selection of the nine authors—Edward 
Taylor, George Herbert, Pope, Hopkins, 


Yeats, Hawthorne, Kafka, E. M. Forster, and 
Henry James—chosen for this study. We find 
that link in the title and in the author’s pre- 
face. The title, taken from a poem by Wallace 
Stevens, couples together, as the author points 
out, two contraries necessary to literature— 
intensity and calm, initial passion and artistic 
discipline. Successful literature is “ordered 
rage.” It is literature in which creative vio- 
lence is balanced and ordered by a strong 
and passionate exercise of intellect. The sub- 
jects of this study, then, are all authors in 
whom passion expressed itself inteliectually. 
They are authors also who had some coherent 
and poetically systematic vision of the world. 
It has been the effort of the critic to discover 
and define this spiritual cosmos for each and 
to analyze the intellectual and literary struc- 
ture by which it was expressed. 

The essays are not equally rewarding. The 
most illuminating of them are those in which 
the author comes most closely to grips with 
his subject’s “spiritual cosmos.” Probably the 


best is the one on Franz Kafka, with its exposi- 
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*‘Add a Nebraskan, Febold Feboldson, to the list 
of American legendary heroes.’’ 
—Sunday World-Herald Magazine 


FEBOLD FEBOLDSON 


Tall Tales From the Great Plains Compiled by 
Paul R. Beath. With 20 drawings by Lynn Trank 
6,” x 8” cloth $2.75 


The vigorous exploits and exuberant spirit 
of the fabulous Swede, which have captured 
and grown with the imagination of Mid- 
westerners, are presented for the first time 
in book form. The universal appeal of this 
captivating addition to the folklore shelf 
is greatly enhanced by Lynn Trank’s bi- 
zarre drawings. 


““As a regional phenomenon he is very nearly per- 
fect.” —Chicago Sunday Tribune 
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tion of the bureaucratic nightmarish city 
world which constituted Kafka’s vision of 
modern society. In this necessarily hierarchic 
world, instrumentalities almost unavoidably 
turn into ends: “Readers exist in order that 
librarians may make card catalogues, pupils in 
order that educationalists may publish books 
on Methods of Teaching, worshippers in order 
that janitors may sweep and lock churches.” 
The individual person in this world is at the 
mercy of the impersonal bureaucratic system; 
he is pushed about and humiliated by minor 
officials: “One is forever being orally ex- 
amined by dignitaries who forever flunk one.” 
Less satisfactory are those essays which deal 
more closely with the writer’s “literary struc- 
ture.” The study of the sources of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins’ vocabulary is more interest- 
ing to the philologist than to the reader of 
Hopkins’ poetry. 

These essays are not addressed to a wide 
audience. Published originally in four quar- 
terly reviews—the American, the Southern, 
the Kenyon, and the Sewanee—they are aimed 
at critically-minded readers who are thor- 
oughly familiar with the authors treated. 
They are not easy reading. They do show, 
however, both a scholar’s and a critic’s knowl- 
edge of their material, and their insights will 
undoubtedly sharpen the perceptions of ex- 
perts in the field. —[aurENcE PERRINE. 


Brooke Memorial 


ESSAYS ON SHAKESPEARE AND 
OTHER ELIZABETHANS, Sy Tucker 
Brooke. Yale University Press, New Ha- 
ven. $2.75. 


HE SUDDEN DEATH of Tucker Brooke 

in June, 1946, came apparently at the 
height of his powers. Author and editor of a 
half-dozen important volumes on Elizabethan 
literature, Brooke at the age of sixty-five was 
famed alike as teacher and scholar for his un- 
ceasing industry and his gentle, modest per- 
sonality. Characteristic of him is the opening 
sentence of one of his articles: “I offer this 
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paper as an appendix to the edition of Shake- 
speare’s Poems which Professor Feuillerat pre- 
pared for the Yale Shakespeare in 1927, in the 
hope that it may possess a little of the same 
good sense.” Much good sense marks all that 
Brooke has written. 

To honor the memory of Professor Brooke 
by presenting some nineteen of his published 
or unpublished essays in a small well-printed 
book was a happy thought of Leicester 
Bradner and others of his friends. The earliest 
of these essays appeared in 1913, the latest 
was apparently written in 1945, and they are 
dated at various intervening years. Several 
reveal phases of Shakespeare’s personality; 
four more attempt to solve problems of Ham- 
let, Othello, Lear, Troilus and Cressida; three 
or four have to do with textual difficulties; 
the final group subtly analyze “other Eliza- 
bethans,” Ralegh, Marlowe, Spenser, and the 
Virgin Queen herself. Only two essays are 
said to be hitherto unpublished. 

Possibly the clearest pictures presented are 


those of Shakespeare’s contemporaries. The 
chapter on Ralegh’s poetry and prose does 
full justice to the keenness of the courtier’s 
wit and the boldness of his philosophic thought 
in phrases that would please that cynical 
genius. ““He was,” we are told, “like Mar- 
lowe, a brilliant and daring talker, with a 
dangerous propensity for employing his sub- 
tle intelligence in informal argument about 
religion and politics.” Of the pious Elizabeth 
we learn that “the God she prays to is a sov- 
ereign of wrath and unsearchable ways, who 
can, however, be counted on to support the 
Tudor policy and rejoice with his daughter 
when she outwits her enemies.” Less facetious- 
ly, ““Marlowe’s entire original work seems to 
me to prove that something of the abhorrence 
of impure suggestion which experience of life 
taught the great Shakespeare to express in 
Desdemona, in Imogen, and in Miranda, was 
innate in Marlowe and remained with him to 
the end.” Again and again, though, the essays 
suggest acute differences between the men- 
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tal processes of Shakespeare and those of Mar- 
lowe, Ralegh, and Spenser, stressing the point 
that Shakespeare, unlike his fellows, was not 
wholly Elizabethan. 

The papers on Shakespeare’s plays present 
stimulating, if not always convincing, com- 
ment on many matters of controversy. That 
Iago is a romantic and attractive figure, 
closely akin to Falstaff, and that Troilus and 
Cressida reflects two coarsening influences 
that were already threatening ‘‘the Chauce- 
rian delicacy of life” in Shakespeare’s day— 
these propositions incite more queries than 
they resolve. Yet “Shakespeare Apart” searches 
deep into the very nature of the poet, the 
influence of his early rustic environment, his 
isolation from the political thought of con- 
temporary Londoners, his lack of enthusiasm 
for sea travel, and the wisdom he drew from 
the study of individuals. Here we have specu- 
lation marked by much study and sober sense. 
Altogether, these collected essays form a liv- 
ing monument to the genius of Tucker 
Brooke. 

Still, one wonders whether Brooke himself 
would have approved the selection of all the 
essays chosen for this volume. A slight sur- 
prise comes over the reader when he finds 
that “A New Life of Shakespeare” is a some- 
what perfunctory review of Joseph Q. 
Adams’ biography, written a quarter-cen- 
tury ago, and that “The Shakespeare Tercen- 
tenary” is merely a plain record of the honor 
done to the Bard in the year 1916. Surprise 
deepens when one notes that the editor has 
chosen to reprint the excellent essay “Shake- 
speare Apart” in the form that appeared in 
the Yale Review in 1921 rather than in the 
slightly enlarged and revised form that Brooke 
contributed to his Shakespeare of Stratford 
under the title “The Personality of Shake- 
speare” in 1926. Only a paragraph or two 
and a few verbal changes mark the differences 
I have observed, but the revision was Brooke’s 
own. 

Surprise becomes amazement when one 
finds that the essay “Christopher Marlowe,” 
definitely marked as unpublished, is essen- 
tially the same as Brooke’s Chapter XI, ““Chris- 
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topher Marlowe,” pages 508-15 of A. C. 
Baugh’s new Literary History of England. 
What has happened is quite clear, though pos- 
sibly unknown to the editor of the Essays. 
Some time shortly before his death, evidently, 
Brooke undertook to revise the “unpublished” 
paper. In this case, his revision involved the 
removal of an awkward “than whom” clause 
from the opening sentence, the excision or 
abbreviation of many quoted passages, the 
substitution of specific for generic terms, the 
omission of superfluous words or sentences. 
Perhaps it would prove a profitable exercise 
for the tyro in composition to make a thor- 
ough comparison of Text A with Text B of 
this chapter. The point is that the author, 
dissatisfied with his own style in Text A, 
labored hard to effect the changes recorded in 
Text B and furnished them to the printer. 
That the sins of his youth should be revealed 
despite his repentance and restitution is an in- 
justice to his memory, which will neverthe- 
less remain green for many years to come. 
—RoserT ADGER Law. 


Humanities Symposium 
INTEGRATION OF THE HUMANITIES 
AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES: A 
SYMPOSIUM. University Press in Dallas, 
Southern Methodist University. $2.00. 


ritics of higher learning in America, 
C while they have generally agreed that a 
basic aim of the university is to find and dis- 
seminate truths, have expressed grave concern 
over the fact that this basic aim in itself is 
not sufficient to bring real unity within the 
university and that, on the contrary, the mod- 
ern university is characterized by disorder. 
R. M. Hutchins, for example, once compared 
the modern university with an encyclopedia. 
“The encyclopedia,” he said, ““contains many 
truths. It may consist of nothing else. But its 
unity can be found only in its alphabetical 
arrangement. The university is in much the 
same case. It has departments running from 
art to zoology; but neither the students nor 
the professors know what is the relation of 
one departmental truth to another, or what 
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the relation of departmental truths to those 
in the domain of another department may 
be.” 

Genuinely concerned over this confusion 
which exists in university curricula, Southern 
Methodist University recently called a con- 
ference of sixty educators from twenty-six 
institutions to discuss the matter for the pur- 
pose of seeking ways to integrate two broad 
fields of knowledge—the humanities and so- 
cial sciences. Integration of the Humanities 
and the Social Sciences is a compilation of the 
papers presented during this conference. It 
includes summaries of addresses by Professor 
Louis M. Hacker, Department of Economics, 
Columbia, and Dean Roger P. McCutcheon, 
Tulane University, who served as consultants, 
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and papers presented by Professors Henry 
Nash Smith and Alburey Castell of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Vice President W. F. 
Dyde of the University of Colorado, Dean 
Floyd Stovall of North Texas State Teachers 
College, Mr. Savoie Lottinville of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, and President Um- 
phrey Lee of Southern Methodist University. 


It is especially significant that these edu- 
cators in formulating the ways and means of 
integrating the humanities and the social sci- 
ences recognize the difficulties in making cur- 
riculum changes effective if these changes are 
not related to the general pattern into which 
they are to be introduced. “Any culture pat- 
tern,” says Professor Dyde, “tends to reject a 
culture trait which is not congenial to it. It is 
probable that many innovations in the college 
curriculum have proved ineffective or only 
partially effective for the same reason.” With 
this idea in mind, the educators presenting 
papers at this conference set out to answer 
questions such as the following: What can the 
humanities give to the student of the social 
sciences? What can the social sciences give to 
the student of the humanities? What results 
have come from experiments in integration? 
What are some desirable changes in present 
curricula, and how can a practical program 
of integration be brought about? How can 
the student-teacher preparation be improved, 
and what materials for research and what 
facilities for publication are available? 

It is within the bounds of these questions 
that Integration of the Humanities and the 
Social Sciences establishes the hypothesis that 
“there should be a common understanding on 
the part of all who are formulating or teach- 
ing basic courses in general education that 
they all have a humanistic mission to per- 
form” and that “whatever divergence there 
may be between the aims of the social sciences 
and those of the humanities arises from a dif- 
ference of attitude and method, not of sub- 
ject matter.” The book’s substantiation of this 
hypothesis by a group of educators who are 
capable of viewing educational problems 
boldly and realistically is indeed enlightening 


—JaMEs J. JELINEK. 
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A fascinating book for many types of readers, this new and enlarged edition 
combines scientific accuracy with the excellent literary style for which Dr. Geiser 
is noted. Moreover, it is a volume of permanent reference value. 


Chapter by chapter the author highlights the pioneering efforts of earlier scien- 
tists against the social and political backgrounds of their contemporary Texas. 
Here are chapters on John James Audubon, Gustaf W. Belfrage, Jean Louis Ber- 
landier, Jacob Boll, Thomas Drummond, Louis Cachand Ervendberg, Gideon 
Lincecum, Ferdinand Jakob Lindheimer, Julien Reverchon, Ferdinand Roemer, 
Charles Wright. 


Here are thumbnail sketches of 142 other scientists, providing a veritable diction- 
ary of the naturalists and collectors of the 1820-1880 period. And here is an added 
chapter on scientific study back before 1850 in the Old South—when that region 
also had its frontiers. 


Typical Comments 


“A unique contribution to the local history 
of the growth of interest in the natural sci- 
ences and scientific exploration in the South- 
west... The author’s scholarship and literary 
skill add to the attractiveness of the book.” — 
Isis. 


“... Dr. Geiser deserves the greatest praise 
from his fellow scientists for the minute care 
of his work ...”"—New York Herald Tribune 
Books. 


“Naturalists of the Frontier is unpreten- 
tiously but easily written and its material is 
surprising in its variety."—New York Times 
Book Review. 

“...of permanent historical, biographical, 
and scientific value . . .”—Quwuarterly Review of 
Biology. 

“... an important addition to the social and 
cultural history of Texas as well as a landmark 
in scientific annals.” —Texas Geographic Mag- 
azine. 


New Edition Designed by Merle Armitage 
300 Pages, Illustrated ...... . $5.00 








SEE FOLLOWING PAGES FOR ADDITIONAL LISTINGS 
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HISTORY OF 


MEXICAN LITERATURE 
By CARLOS GONZALEZ PENA 


Translated by Gusta B. Nance and 
Florene J. Dunstan 


Second Edition containing new biblio- 
graphical material. An astounding rev- 
elation of the intellectual wealth of our 
Spanish-American neighbor. Here the 
author traces the development of Mexi- 
can education, science and political 
thought—telling the tremendous story 
of the first Spanish missionaries in 
— giving the history of miracle 
pla) ys in the New World, describing the 

tin works of great Mexican human- 
ists, discussing Indian manuscripts and 
hieroglyphic writings. 
426 pages $2.50 
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Mark Twain's 
THE LETTERS OF 


QUINTUS CURTIUS SNODGRASS 
Edited by ERNEST E. LEISY 


Here, collected for the first time and 
edited with clear and comprehensive 
notes, are 10 humorous letters which 
Mark Twain contributed back in 1861 
to the New Orleans Daily Crescent. 
These are brilliant examples of his ear- 
lier writings which also reflect the war- 
time thinking of Civil War days. For 
example, read his take-off on a visit 
to “Old Abe” in the White House— 
an account of a memorable spree in 
New Orleans—his “Hints to Young 
Campaigners,” and so on. This book 
belongs in all Twainian and Lincoln 
collections. 


88 Pages $2.00 
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Guide to 
LIFE AND LITERATURE OF 
THE SOUTHWEST 


with a few observations 


By J. FRANK DOBIE 
Listing more than 500 books — with 
comments witty and wise—Mr. Dobie 
presents here the guide which he used 
for years in his justly famous class at 
the University of Texas. The bibliog- 
raphy is classified under such headlines 
as “Fighting Texans,” “How the Early 
Settlers Lived,” “Cowboys and Range 
Life,” “Naturalists,” “Mining and 
Oil,” etc. 

110 Pages, Illustrated 
” 


FLORA OF TEXAS 


{A Continuing Publication) 


$1.00 


By 

CYRUS LONGWORTH LUNDELL 

and collaborators 
This will be a 10-volume work when 
completed. Volumes 1 and 2 will con- 
tain the key to the families, a catalog 
of all species, and maps showing dis- 
tribution by counties. Publication of 
these will be deferred until all the fam- 
ilies have been monographed. Avail- 
able now are the following: 


Vol. 3, Part I—""Eriocaulaceee, Avi- 
cenniaceae, Verbenaceae" 
87 Pages $1.50 
Vol. 3, Part I—"Anacardiaceae, Cy- 
rillaceae, Aquifoliaceae, Gen- 
us Cuscuta, Convolvulaceae” 
160 Pages $1.50 
Vol. 3, Part Ili—"Orchidaceae" 
51 Pages and 29 Plates $3.00 
Vol. 3, Part |\V—"Palmaceae, Brome- 
liaceae, Onagraceae" 


65 Pages $1.50 
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AMERICAN 


RESORT SERIES 

These booklets, published at irregular 
intervals, are written by outstanding 
authorities and are descriptive of the 
geographical, historical and modern 
aspects of the resort locations selected. 
They are factual rather than promo- 
tional in treatment, and have perma- 
nent reference value. Handsomely cov- 
ered, and illustrated with photographs, 
maps and charts, the following are now 
available: 


No. 1—Gatlinburg: Gateway to 
the Great Smokies, by Edwin 
J. Foscue 
20 Pages $0.60 


No. 2—Taxco: Mexico's Silver City 
by Edwin J. Foscue. 


34 Pages $1.00 
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HORTICULTURE AND 
HORTICULTURISTS IN 
EARLY TEXAS 


By SAMUEL WOOD GEISER 


A most usable collection of facts and 
figures on a field in which there is a 
dearth of scientific information. Part I 
covers fruit culture (1820-1850)—cen- 
sus returns for fruit crops (1850-1930) 
—with bibliographical data. Part II, 
comprising two-thirds of the book, is 
devoted to brief biographical sketches 
of 165 Texas horticulturists, with a 
county index and an index of horticul- 
tural varieties originated in and intro- 
duced into Texas. 

104 Pages Cloth, $1.50; Paper, $1.00 
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DRAMATIC TEXAS: 
Three Southwest Plays 


With a Foreword 
By JOHN ROSENFIELD 


The plays include — WE ARE BE- 
SIEGED, by Sam Acheson; WHERE 
THE DEAR ANTELOPE PLAY, by 
John William Rogers; and JUTE, by 
Kathleen Witherspoon. Written and 
first produced in Texas, they give an 
accurate contemporary picture. John 
Rosenfield’s critical foreword also re- 
views the Little Theatre movement in 
Texas—its tribulations, misdeeds, ac- 
complishments. 


326 Pages, Illustrated $1.50 
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SOUTHERN METHODIST 


UNIVERSITY STUDIES 


A series of monographs published at 
irregular intervals as contributions in 
science, the social sciences and the hu- 
manities. They are numbered consecu- 
tively as published, regardless of the 
field covered. Published to date are the 
following: 

No. 1—A Brief Short-Title List of Published Werks 
on the History of Science, by Samuel W. 
and Bessie T. Geiser. 

35 Pages $0.75 

No. 2—Description of Some Species of the Spider 
Genus Dictyna, by Sarah E. Jones. 

37 Pages $0.60 

No. 3—Procedures and Techniques in the Use of 
Evaluative Criteria, edited by C. L. Wisse- 


man. 
20 Pages $0.50 
No. 4—Integration of the Humanities and Social 
Sciences—a symposium including papers 
by Lovis M. Hacker, Umphrey Lee, Henry 
Nash Smith, Alburey Castell, W. F. Dyde, 
Floyd Stovall, Savoie Lottinville. 
100 Pages Cloth, $2.00; Paper, $1.50 
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Annual Publications of 


THE TEXAS FOLK-LORE SOCIETY 


Distributed by University Press in Dallas 


This eminent series of annual publications is recognized by scholars and general 
seaders alike as the country’s outstanding example of expert and comprehensive com- 
pilation and interpretation of the folklore of a region. According to the authoritative 
volume, Folk Song: U. S. A. edited by Alan Lomax and the late John A. Lomax, the 
Texas Folk-Lore Society “has done... a superlative job of bringing local lore to life 
oa the printed page” in its annual volumes which all together constitute “the best 
regional publication in the United States.” 


Editors of these annuals have been Stith Thompson, J. Frank Dobie, Mody C. Boat- 
right, Harry H. Ransom, and Donald Day. One volume, Gib Morgan, is the work of 
a single author, Mody C. Boatright; the others are anthologies from many hands. 


Attractive Cloth-Bound Editions 


[] Round the Levee Anthology, I 
] Coffee in the Gourd Anthology, II 
CONTE IT TET ER LOE re Anthology, VI 
(_] Man, Bird, and Beast : Anthology, VIII 
(_] Southwestern Lore ; Anthology, IX 
(] Spur-of-the-Cock Anthology, XI 
[) Puro Mexicano Anthology, XII 
C) Texian Stomping Grounds Anthology, XVII 
) Backwoods to Border Anthology, XVIII 
C) From Hell to Breakfast Anthology, XIX 
_] Gib Morgan by Mody C. Boatright, XX 
] Mexican Border Ballads Anthology, XXI 


Additional Numbers Will Be Announced As Published or Re-issued 
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the relation of departmental truths to those 
in the domain of anorher depart 


be.” 

Genuinely concerned over this confusion 
which exists in university curricula, Southern 
Methodist University recently called a con- 
ference of sixty educators from twenty-six 
institutions to discuss the matter for the pur- 
pose of seeking ways to integrate two broad 
fields of knowledge—the humanities and so- 
cial sciences. Integration of the Humanities 
and the Social Sciences is a compilation of the 
papers presented during this conference. It 
includes summaries of addresses by Professor 
Louis M. Hacker, Department of Economics, 
Columbia, and Dean Roger P. McCutcheon, 
Tulane University, who served as consultants, 


ment may 
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and papers presented by Professors Henry 
Mach Smith end Alhurev Crerell of -he Te} 
versity of Minnesota, Vice President W. F. 
Dyde of the University of Colorado, Dean 
Floyd Stovall of North Texas State Teachers 
College, Mr. Savoie Lottinville of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, and President Um- 
phrey Lee of Southern Methodist University. 


It is especially significant that these edu- 
cators in formulating the ways and means of 
integrating the humanities and the social sci- 
ences recognize the difficulties in making cur- 
riculum changes ef.ective if these changes are 
not related to the general pattern into which 
they are to be introduced. “Any culture pat- 
tern,” says Professor Dyde, “tends to reject a 
culture trait which is not congenial to it. It is 
probable that many innovations in the college 
curriculum have proved ineffective or only 
partially effective for the same reason.” With 
this idea in mind, the educators presenting 
papers at this conference set out to answer 
questions such as the following: What can the 
humanities give to the student of the social 
sciences? What can the social sciences give to 
the student of the humanities? What results 
have come from experiments in integration? 
What are some desirable changes in present 
curricula, and how can a practical program 
of integration be brought about? How can 
the student-teacher preparation be improved, 
and what materials for research and what 
facilities for publication are available? 

It is within the bounds of these questions 
that Integration of the Humanities and the 
Social Sciences establishes the hypothesis that 
“there should be a common understanding on 
the part of all who are formulating or teach- 
ing basic courses in general education that 
they all have a humanistic mission to per- 
form” and that “whatever divergence there 
may be between the aims of the social sciences 
and those of the humanities arises from a dif- 
ference of attitude and method, not of sub- 
ject matter.” The book’s substantiation of this 
hypothesis by a group of educators who are 
capable of viewing educational problems 
boldly and realistically is indeed enlightening 


and challenging. —JamMEs J. JELINEK. 
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